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There are now orders for feeding lambs on 
the Denver Market much in excess of the 
supply. This condition will probably exist for 
some time. @ Denver has an exceptional out- 
let for both fat and feeding lambs at this time 
of the year. Last year it was as much as $1.00 
per cwt. higher on feeders than competing 


markets. Crop conditions in the beet section 


are good. They Will Feed. Qlt will pay you 


to watch the Denver Market carefully this fall. 
By marketing there you will generally receive 
moremoney, reduce con gestion at other points 


and give your product a better distribution. 
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* 
Kansas City 
is the Center of the Area Most 
Bountifully Supplied with 


Feed This Year 
S 


+ THE - 


LINDLEY - CAHOW 
COMMISSION CO. 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 
4 

Years of experience and the per- 

sonal attention given shipments as- 

sure you that an honest effort will be 
made to please you. 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders 
are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 








Your Best Market is 


KANSAS CITY 


SHEEP SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan 
Billy Howard 


CATTLE SALESMEN 
T. H. Lindley 
Ed Cahow 
Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 








Railroads are Giving the Best 
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Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The 
Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
to Kansas City in less than 
Thirty-six hours 
Members Omaha Live Stock Ex- 


change and Bonded Fully So 
Prompt Remittances Are 


Fully Assured. 


DEMAND .. SERVICE .. PRICES 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 
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THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 
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\¢ hy hang Our profits on awire? 


IN SOME styles of fence, after the stay wires are wound 
around the horizontal wire they are cut off and the ends 





stick out like barbs. As a result, every time a sheep 
Both the horizontal and brace wires are spaced 


Sens tnchentnenmabiegs tabetaerends rubs against the fence, a tuft of wool is pulled out. 
thruout. Note on the enlarged section how the 


vertical wires are wound completely around the COLORADO V-Mesh Wolf Proof Fence does not have 
horizontal wire, with no sharp ends sticking out. s Fe 
these sharp points because the stay wires are wound 


6 from one continuous length of wire. 
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Because it does not snag wool, and because it gives 
absolute protection against wolves, COLORADO V- 
Mesh Wolf Proof is the favorite fence of many western 
ranchers. 


VV 





Made from copper-bearing steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized, it will provide sturdy protection for many years. 


COLORADO 


V-MESH 
The COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. WOLF PROOF FENCE 


General Offices: Conti 1 Oil Building, Denv 
Disricr Opce: Wichin Okishoms City hous for the western sheep man 


Ft. Worth, El Paso, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Spokane, Portland, Lincoln, Pueblo 
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Why Armour 
must buy sheep, 





despite market levels 


MOST manufacturers buy their raw materials when the 
price is low. They refrain from buying when the price gets 
too high to permit a profit. They can store up supplies 
against these periods when they do not want to buy. 





But livestock can’t be stored. Armour and Company 
must buy even when prices seem out of line. 

We have huge plant investments, thousands of waiting 
refrigerator cars, a payroll of 60,000 employees, thousands 
of sales outlets that depend upon us for meat, and which we 
might lose if we do not service. 

To interrupt our regular daily flow of livestock would 
cause us severe losses. The wheels must turn regardless of 
price. We must maintain our position in the industry. 

That is why Armour and Company is constantly in the 
market; why, even when price levels are unprofitable, we 
must try to buy our requirements. The Armour policy: 

Better values to customers 


Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


Th he 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B.C. Central standard time 7.30 P.M.-8 P.M. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON 


SHEEP 


HE world wide economic transformation that is now 

nearing its conclusion has some points of parallelism 

with the course of the world war. In 

A New fact, it is a continuation or repercussion 

Business of the vast changes and new human con- 

Era ceptions which that holocaust brought 
into play. 


In 1914 it was generally believed that the events 
in Servia were. but of local significance. Then when 
the troops met in Belgium all but a few of the students 
of international affairs were confident that a few 
months would bring peace and return to the old regime. 
But something better was in the very slow and pain- 
ful making. 


Two years ago it was felt that our country needed 
only to recover from the effects of over indulgence in 
speculation. But, as in 1915 it became apparent that 
the first outbreak was the beginning of vital interna- 
tional changes and relationships, so in 1930 it was recog- 
nized that the stock market debacle was but a symptom 
of conditions which nothing less than revolution could 
cure and adapt to a better future. In both cases the 
more visible movements were almost concluded before 
their true significance and wonderful possibilities could 
generally be recognized. In these movements that at 
first appear so unnecessary and vague as to their import, 
there always is the assurance of ultimate good for those 
who recognize a Divine purpose as pervading human 
affairs. 


It is now coming to be seen that the newer Europe 
will be better itself and for the world in general. The 
process is slow and difficult, but the trend undoubtedly 
is toward better human conditions. And despite grief 
and mortality in its development, the new economic 
era is sure to be better than the one from which the 
world is passing. 

For the wool grower today there is immediate and 
tangible evidence of improvement in addition to a 
natural optimism as to the final outcome. Despite the 
drastic measures that have been applied 
on the ranges and farm to accord with the 
new economics there is still no prospect 
of bringing wool and lamb production 
costs into line with present market prices. 
As usually happens, when the price movement started 
downward, it went altogether farther than was justi- 
fied. Then there is the awful lag in bringing back to 
the producers the prices that are rightfully theirs. The 
wool market in this country has passed its worst. Real 


Recovery 


In Wool 


AFFAIRS 


improvements are shown in the reports appearing in this 
issue of the Wool Grower and further gain now awaits 
only completion of the slower developments in foreign 
markets. 


Lamb prices still are far out of line even when the 
present supply is set against the conditions of demand 
and consumption. Fair market prices cannot much 
longer be delayed. They should 
not need to await the action of re- 
duced production. The Wool 
Grower has taken the stand that the 
present rate of lamb production 


Lamb Prices 
Out of Line 


‘could be merchandised with profit to producers and 


distributors and satisfaction to consumers. But it is 
too late for that. The owners of breeding stock already 
have been forced to ship or to schedule for slaughter far 
too large a percentage of the 1931 ewe lambs. From 
the crops of the two previous years the number of ewe 
lambs held back was too small to maintain the recent 
rate of range production. Even average winter con- 
ditions cannot fail to take a heavy toll from the large 
over-aged contingent of stock ewes. A larger outlet 
for lamb has been developed and the certain competi- 
tion for the reduced supply after the 1931 crop has gone 
must bring a big change for the benefit of the surviving 
producers. 


In these developments a large opportunity and 
responsibility confronts the packers, who, as middle- 
men, distribute the production to the consuming trade. 
A comparatively small number of packers handle such 
a large proportion of the supply as to permit them to 
dictate prices for both live lambs and carcasses at whole- 
sale. They perhaps feel that they have acted in their 
own interest and in that of retailers and consumers in 
their control of prices. They have given fine service in 
the clearing of large supplies of lamb. They may perhaps 
feel that present low prices are necessary to the best 
interests of the producers. If so, there is room for 
serious disagreement. A thorough airing of the price 
making methods would be healthful. 


The Yakima Republic recently quoted Mr. H. 
Stanley Coffin as saying: 

“Sheepmen here, however, are incensed at the 
Chicago packers, holding that they could just as 
readily pay 10 cents a pound now as to go shopping 
around for 74 and 8 cents. The price of dressed lamb 
in the East to butchers and consumers is quite high 
enough to warrant a 10-cent market in Chicago.” 


Oy OAS La Saari op pene mate et a 
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An enlightened self interest as to future supplies 
of a product that yields such good profits to its 
distributors would seem to call for a price policy that 

would at least insure smalller losses 
The Packer's for those operating at the source of 
Position supplies. If such a policy is not ap- 

plied soon, the inevitable lowering of 
shipments must go so far as to great- 
ly reduce, if it does not kill production and with it re- 
move the profits of the packers in this branch of their 
business. 

Current prices for feeder lambs, as in the case of 
fat lambs, are ruinous to those who raise them. They 
now are bringing about two cents per pound less than 

is being paid for killing stock of correspond- 
Feeder ing quality. One year ago the spread was 
Lamb $1.25 and two years ago 50 cents; the 
Prices September 1929 price of fat lambs at 
Chicago was $13.21, of feeders $12.72. 
The continued low price level is a separate matter 
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and has been referred to above. It must be admitted the 
present relationship of feeder and fat lamb prices jis 


more logical than that of 1929. Then feeders were in 
active competition with packers and many lambs that 
could well have gone to slaughter and for which packers 
had an outlet went instead to the feed lots. Many of 
them became too heavy and were sold to lose money 
after the inauguration of the decline in February 1930, 

Packers are now bidding on their stock at $2 under 
fat prices and sending to slaughter all of the supply 
not taken by feeders. Presumably this stuff shows a 
profit, though how it affects the standing of lamb meat 
with consumers is another question. 

A feeding margin of two cents per hundred in 
effect, lowered cost of gains through cheaper feeds, 
and more than a reasonable prospect of a better adjust- 
ment between supply and demand next winter—these 
are all real grounds for expecting a more stable and 
logical market, though it must be on a higher level if 


normal supplies are to be produced. 











The Case of Reducing 1931 Forest 


Grazing Fees 


]_ AST month brought some pros- 
pect of action in connection 
with the long continued attempt to 
secure reductions in the national 
forest grazing fee charges for 1931. 
In the July issue of the National 
Wool Grower, the report was made 
of a later but unsuccessful move to 
reopen the question with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Chief 
Forester. Representations on this 
subject were continued at Washing- 
ton before various officers of the ad- 
ministration particularly by a 
committee consisting of Messrs. 
Hooper of Utah, Wilson of Wyo- 
ming and Hoech of Oregon. 

That there might be some merit 
in the contentions of the western 
stockmen seems to have finally been 
recognized by Secretary Hyde. 
Under date of August 22 he wired 
senators, congressmen, and govern- 
ors of western states along lines 
similar to those shown in the follow- 
ing message to Governor Meier of 
Oregon: 


This department is receiving demands 
that grazing fees be reduced or remitted on 


national forest land. These fees for your 
region average four and five-tenths cents 
per month for sheep and seventeen and 
eight-tenths cents per month, for cattle. 
They are substantially below and frequently 
under half of the amounts paid in rentals, 
taxes and interest on private lands for 
similar pasturage. Reduction of one-third 
would save permittees about eighteen cents 
per sheep per year and seventy-one cents 
per head on cattle per year. This is an in- 
significant item in production costs. This 
department has to date opposed this re- 
duction of fees because: 

1. They constitute only small part of 
production cost of livestock. 

2. Holders of forest permits now enjoy 
many advantages over other livestock pro- 
ducers and reduction would give still greater 
advantages. 

3. Substantial premiums are now paid 
for livestock grazing permits and the 
many unsuccessful applicants for grazing 
permits would gladly pay present fees or 
even higher ones. 

4. Payments of incomes from forests to 
counties for schools and roads out of forest 
income already reduced by cessation of 
timber sales would be further curtailed re- 
sulting in serious shortage in school funds 
in some instances and the effect on county 
finances and school system may in many 
instances be serious. 

5. The reduced ability of the national 
forests to meet administrative expenses 





would hamper improvement and protection 
of forests, 

You understand fees have not been in- 
creased except in pursuance program 
agreed to by all concerned four years ago. 
Considering all circumstances are you will- 
ing to recommend a 30 per cent reduction 
in grazing fees? 

Arthur M. Hyde. 

The officals consulted in most 
cases strongly approved the suggest- 
ed reduction of 30 per cent in the 
1931 fees. Some of them, however, 
expressed the opinion that 30 per 
cent was insufficient. In other cases 
it was urged that the government 
should entirely cancel its share of the 
1931 grazing collections and collect 
from the stock-owning permittees 
only sufficient amounts to permit 
payments to the road and school 
funds of the counties in which for- 
est lands are located in the same 
amounts as were received last year 
by these counties from this source. 

A number of the wool growers’ 
organizations were active in present- 
ing the situation and facts to state 
officials and to senators and con- 
gressmen. Objection was taken to 
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the suggestion carried in Secretary 
Hyde’s wire that the holders of for- 
est grazing permits have material ad- 
vantages over non-permittees. It 
was argued that the Secretary’s ex- 
pressions gave wholly insufficient 
consideration to the rigid regulations 
of the forest officials and the 
property requirements that have to 
be met by all successful applicants 
for forest grazing permits. 

There was also strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the Secretary’s statement 
that the present program of higher 
fees inaugurated in 1927 by the 
order of Mr. Jardine, then Secretary 
of Agriculture, had been agreed 
to by the stockmen. The 1927 
decision came as an order and 
there is no record of any livestock 
organization having adopted any ex- 
pression of approval of the higher 
scale of fees; in fact, ever since the 
order was issued there has been a 
strong undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion which has been greatly increas- 
ed by the continued increases in the 
fees during the present period of 
greatly depressed prices and drouth 
conditions. The feeling seems to be 
growing in favor of the plan pro- 
posed by stockmen but rejected by 
Secretary Jardine by which some 
kind of a sliding scale would be em- 
ployed to relate forest grazing 
charges to market prices for live- 
stock. The 1927 decision provided 
for examination of this plan but no 
further interest has been shown 
therein or action taken by the For- 
est Service. 

In a press statement issued by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
on August 26, President Hagenbarth 
had the following to say regarding 
the statements contained in Secretary 
Hyde’s wire: 

In stating that the reduction in rates is 
an insignificant item in production costs 
Secretary Hyde overlooks the fact that the 
livestock industry today is at the lowest 
point in history and that it is absolutely 
imperative that every possible cost be 
either reduced or eliminated. This is neces- 
sary if the industry is to survive. 

The Secretary says that holders of forest 
permits enjoy many advantages over other 
livestock producers. This may or may not 
be true in some instances, but the Secretary 


forgets that livestock producers must make 
material investments in commensurate de- 
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pendent lands before securing permits. 
These require large investments, besides 
taxes and other expenses. 

The Secretary should have been advised 
that in all arguments for the reduction of 
fees livestock men have constantly urged 


and agreed that there should be no reduc-. 


tion in moneys devoted to schools and roads 
and that they would gladly assume this bur- 
den as long as they are able. 

It is particularly unjust in the present 
emergency that the Secretary should even 
suggest that the livestock industry should 
pay for the improvement and the protec- 
tion of the forests. As the matter now 
stands, the government receives a clear 
profit from about two-thirds of the fees 
by livestock men for grazing, which 
amounts to almost $2,000,000 a year. 

The Chief Forester has repeatedly stated, 
and in some messages similar to that re- 
ceived by Governor Dern, that livestock 


men are violating agreements made with 
the then Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
in Salt Lake in 1927, and that the agree- 
ment was indorsed by all concerned. 

I want to state emphatically on behalf 
of the livestock men that the shoe is on the 
other foot. Whereas the livestock men came 
to that agreement by force and duress, it 
was the understanding that in just such 
emergencies as at present the then Secretary 
of Agriculture agreed that fees would be 
reduced or at least temporarily abated. 

Instead fees are being increased this year, 
one of the hardest we have ever seen. It 
should also be noted that the Chief Forester 
in his talk at the drouth conference said 
that there had been practically no impair- 
ment of the forage this season in the for- 
ests and that the forests alone had been 
exempt from the serious drouth inflicted 
on the entire intermountain regions wherein 
the forests are located. 








The Summer Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 


Q)NE of the principal consider- 

ations of the Executive Com- 
mittee in its regular summer meet- 
ing of August 25, in Salt Lake City 
was the immediate procedure to be 
taken in connection with the Eat 
More Lamb program. The plan 
prepared and submitted by the Lamb 
Committee, and outlined on page’ 
13 of this issue, received its complete 
approval. 

The attention of the committee 
was likewise focused on the graz- 
ing question by the August 22 tele- 
gram of Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde to the governors, senators and 
representatives of the states in which 
the national forests are used for graz- 
ing. This wire, discussed on page 
6, outlined the objections of the 
Secretary to the request for a re- 
duction in grazing fees for this year. 
Reports of the work done by officers 
of the National and some of the state 
associations to secure a reduction 
were given and the committee 
recommended that the officers of 
the state wool growers’ associations 
should immediately make known to 
their governors and Congressional 
representatives that the sheepmen, 
while asking for a cancellation or re- 





fund of that portion of the 1931 
grazing fees going to the govern- 
ment, were willing that a sufficient 
amount should be collected to cover 
the usual totals for road and school 
funds going to the counties in which 
the national forests are located. 

Making up the winter schedule 
of wool growers’ conventions also 
forms a part of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s work at its summer: session. 
Salt Lake City was selected as the 
site for the next annual convention 
of the National at Colorado Springs 
and the Executive Committee, in its 
August 25 meeting, named January 
11, 12 and 13 as the dates for this, 
the sixty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The following schedule of 
state meetings was recommended by 
the committee for submission to the 
various state associations for their 
action: Utah: January 14; Idaho: 
January 15-16; Oregon: January 18- 
19; Washington: January 21-22; 
Montana: January 25-26; New 
Mexico: February 4-5. 

The need for certain changes in 
the constitution of the National 
Wool Growers Association to make 
possible the more efficient handling 





of the lamb program was presented 
by Secretary Marshall, but action 
was deferred until the meeting of the 
committee at convention time. 

The desirability of standardized 
grades for lamb and other marketing 


questions were discussed by President 
A. T. Spencer of the California Wool 
Growers Association, and President 
Lee of New Mexico outlined the 
sheepmen’s position in relation to 
the publication of articles on the 
game situation in the national forests 
that are not founded on fact. 


President Hagenbarth presided at 
the meeting with the following of- 
ficial representatives in attend- 
ance: Secretary F. R. Marshall, A. 
T. Spencer for California, Norman 
Winder for Colorado, D. Sid Smith 
for Idaho, F. W. Lee for New Mex- 
ico, Walter A. Holt for Oregon, E. S. 
Mayer for Texas, J. A. Hooper for 
Utah and Thomas Cooper for Wyo- 
ming. Messrs. Ed. Sargent of 
Chama, N. M., S. W. McClure of 
Bliss, Idaho, and J. B. and Charles 
Wilson of Wyoming also sat with the 
committee. 








Hearings on Proposed Freight 


Rate Increase 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission case known as Ex Parte 
103, which is the application of the 
carriers for a 15 per cent raise in 
freight rates, was considered in pub- 
lic hearings in eight cities during 
August. In the western states the 
hearings were presided over by Com- 
missioners E. J. Lewis and W. E. 
Lee, with whom were associated Ex- 
aminers G. H. Mattingly and Byron 
Witters. W. J. Carr, chairman of the 
California Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners and J. M. Thompson of 
the Idaho Utilities Commission were 
also on the bench with the federal 
officials. 

Public hearings on the railroad 
freight rate case are supposed to re- 
late altogether to the presentation of 
relevant facts and arguments are 
reserved for presentation in brief 
and verbally in the closing of 
the case after the examiners have 
placed their recommendations be- 
fore the commission itself. The same 
plan and policy was continued in 
Ex Parte 103. It had previously 
been indicated by the commission, 
however, that a material consider- 
ation in the case would be the 


economic status of the industries 
concerned and how they would be 
affected in the event of the approval 
of the proposed increase in rates. 


Practically all industrial interests 
were represented by counsel in the 
various hearings and presented wit- 
nesses to show (1) the extent of the 
burden to be imposed upon various 
commodities and producers through 
the 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, and (2) the effect of higher 
freight rates on industries which are 
already operating under serious loss. 

At the hearings in Portland, Ore- 
gon, testimony for wool growers 
was presented by J. F. Sears of the 
Washington Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and by MacHoke and Ernest 
F. Johnson as representatives of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association. 
At San Francisco Secretary W. P. 
Wing and Traffic Counsel John 
Curry testified in opposition to the 
carriers’ petition. Expressions and 
questions by the members of the 
commission seemed to indicate a 
recognition of the position in which 
the sheep industry finds itself and of 
its inability to pay increased rates. 

At the Salt Lake hearing the en- 
tire time of the session on August 
27 was given over to the National 
Wool Growers Association. Wit- 
nesses were not presented from the 
states for which testimony had pre- 
viously been introduced at the other 
hearings. For the western territory 
in general, Traffic Counsel H. W. 
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Prickett presented two exhibits cal- 
culated to show that the application 
of the general 15 per cent increase 
would work an undue hardship upon 
shippers located at long distances 
from the markets. As an example 
it was shown that the effect of the 
increase upon a carload of lambs 
shipped from Fremont, Nebr., to 
Omaha, would be but $4.00 while 
on a similar carload originating at 
Mountain Home, Idaho, the increase 
would be $23, and $29 in the case 
of a car originating at Arlington, 
Ore. Other exhibits were presented 
and explained by R. H. Pitchforth 
of Salt Lake, Dr. A. F. Vass of the 
University of Wyoming, Prof. M. 
H. Saunderson of Montana State 
College, and Secretary F. R. Marshall 
of the National. Messrs. Hooper of 
Utah and Wilson and Cooper of 
Wyoming also testified regarding 
conditions in the western sheep in- 
dustry and also explained that re- 
gardless of how wool was marketed 
the full effect of the freight charge 
is borne by the producer. 
Commenting upon the testimony 
presented at this hearing, the Daily 
Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin, 


published at Chicago, had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

That the wool and sheep industry of 
thirteen western states, now operating at a 
loss, stands more than any other industry 
considered, at the mercy of freight rates, 
was the declaration of F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, while under examination by 
H. W. Prickett, manager of the Utah Traf- 
fic Service Bureau, at the final hearing in 
Salt Lake City, August 27, in the increased 
rate hearing. 

An increase of 15 per cent would add 
about $2,000,000 to production costs for 
the sheep and wool industry in this terri- 
tory, according to Mr. Marshall. Annual 
shipments to primary markets total ap- 
proximately 47,000 double-deck cars of 
lambs and 10,000 cars of wool. * * * 

Mr. Marshall presented a graph showing 
the movement of sheep prices and freight 
rates since 1910. 

Sheep prices reached a high in 1917 be- 
fore the marked increase in freight rates 
took place and started down in 1919, when 
freight rates began to increase. Taking 100 
as a base, sheep prices reached 111.1 in 
1921, when freight rates reached their peak 
of 173.9. Sheep prices reached 86.6 in 1930. 
This year, he said, prices were about 30 
per cent lower than last year and old ewes 
were not worth transportation costs. * * * 
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Counsel for carriers called attention to 
the fact that new and better freight rates 
on all livestock would shortly go into 
effect. * * * 

In answer to the request of the commis- 
sioners for suggestions, Mr. Marshall noted 
that the railroads had reported they were 
earning only 2.24 per cent on total invest- 
ment, which was not sufficient to main- 
tain their credit. He said the wool industry 
was counting net losses, not gain, which 
was the case with most of the basic in- 
dustries of the intermountain country. Be- 
cause of this he saw no reason why the 
railroads should be discontented. Counsel 
for carriers, however, pointed out that 
Congress had legislated on this question and 
required the railroads to maintain an ade- 
quate transportation system. He was re- 
minded that the railroads as 2 whole were 
under regulations in prosperous times and 
were not allowed to earn more than 534 
per cent on value. This condition made it 
essential to protect the earning power in 
times of depression. 

Mr. Marshall replied that a special ses- 
sion of Congress should be called and a new 
law made. 

Asked if he would advocate return to no 
regulation, Mr. Marshall replied in the 
negative, but said he would not have a 
statute that worked against natural laws. 

He said the railroads had a just maximum 
on the reported investment, but, in times 
like the present, with all industry operat- 
ing at a loss, he could see no reason why 
the railroads should be an exception. 

The question of reduction of wages, 
duplication of service and existence of 
weaker roads was again brought up, but 
the commissioners said the commission had 
no jurisdiction over wages and would not 
allow a discussion. 


Further hearings were begun at 
Chicago on August 31. Notice has 
been given by the commission that 
oral argument in the case before the 
full membership of the commission: 
will be opened September 21. It is 
generally believed that a decision will 
be reached some time in October. 





Price Changes and Prospects 


EAN J. A. Hill of the Univer- 

sity of Wyoming in discussing 
the wool market situation in a recent 
issue of the Wyoming Wool Grower, 
has the following to say about 
present and future prices: 

Since a new season is about to open in the 
English and Australian markets, it is worth 
while to take a glance at the ups and 
downs of the price of tops in Bradford. Af- 
ter a record-breaking low point, that was 
reached January 22, there was an advance 


in the price of tops until March 26, and 
then another downward turn on all but 
the coarsest grades. At present tops are 
from 51% to 7% cents lower for all grades 
than they were on March 26. Some of 
the coarsest grades are no higher than they 
were at the low point on January 22. Grades 
corresponding to our fine wool are 3 to 4 
cents higher than January 22, and _ half 
blood is 4 cents higher, three-eighths blood 
2 cents higher, and quarter blood 1 cent 
higher. Thus it can be seen that all grades 
below three-eighths blood are but a little 
higher than they were then. 

The course of the foreign markets is im- 
portant to the wool growers of the United 
States this summer because the recent in- 
crease in domestic prices has reduced the 
margin between the cost of foreign wool 
imported with the duty paid and the cost 
of domestic wool in the eastern markets. 
The Borsodi Analytical Bureau estimates 
that an average increase of § cents a pound 
on the clean basis is all that can take place 
unless there is some increase in foreign 
prices. If domestic wool goes higher than 
this, heavy importations will start which 
will stop further increases. An increase of 
§ cents in Boston on the clean basis would 
be equivalent to about 114 cents to 2 cents 
per grease pound additional returns to the 
wool growers who have wool in the East 
on consignment. 





National Wool Week 


EPRESENTATIVES of the en- 
tire wool industry met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 18 at the 
request of the National Wool Ma-- 
keting Corporation to discuss plans 
for conducting a National Wool 
Week throughout the country some- 
time this fall. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Frank E. Fitzpatrick, the Wash- 
ington representative of the Cor- 
poration, and Colonel F. H. Johnson, 
president of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., acted as chair- 
man. 

The object of National Wool 
Week was announced as that of pro- 
moting “‘a greater interest on the 
part of the consumers of wool 
materials and products of ll 
descriptions, and stimulating sales of 
such articles.” The proposal was 
enthusiastically received and a com- 
mittee, representative of the entire 
trade, is now formulating plans for 
the successful execution of National 
Wool Week. The plans “involve 


newspaper and trade publicity, win- 
dow displays, radio speeches, co- 
operation with government officials 
and educators, and will include 
many social functions consisting of 
dance programs, and open house ar- 
rangements.” 

Selection of the dates of the in- 
tensive campaign in the interest of 
wool are to be made in the near 
future. 





Stock Yard Company Appeals 
Rate Reduction Order 


"THE management of the stock 
1 yards at St. Joseph, Mo., has 
commenced legal proceedings to pre- 
vent the order calling for lower 
charges recently issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture from go- 
ing into effect September 3. A 
court consisting of three federal 
judges granted the petition of the 
stock yards conveying a temporary 
injunction restraining the Secretary 
of Agriculture from ‘putting the 
rates into effect. In so doing the 
court ordered that the stock yard 
company should carry in a separate 
fund the difference between the 
present rates and those ordered to 
be put into effect. If the case shall 
finally be decided in favor of the 
government, then the extra collec- 
tions made during the time of the 
legal proceedings will be refunded to 
the patrons of the market. 


The argument as to making the 
injunction permanent is to take 
place early in November. 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Salt Lake City—January 11-13, 1932. 


RAM SALES 
Wyoming, Casper—September 22-23. 
Montana, Helena—October 2. 
Idaho, Pocatello—October 3. 


SHOWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 
Pacific International, Portland—Octo- 
ber 24-31. 
International Live Stock Show, Chi- 
cago—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 
Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 
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SCALE OF SHADING IN INCHES 
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The Moisture Record for the 
Summer Months 


PRECIPITATION 
dune lst to August dlst 1931 





Oo" 


5.0 to 7.0 Over 7.0 


Drouth Continues in Most States 


"THE accompanying chart and 

tabular data showing precipi- 
tation for the last three months, in- 
dicate that the drouth weather has 
continued in most of the far west- 
ern states, with only temporary re- 
lief by local showers. Only Arizona, 
New Mexico, and western Texas 
have had rain enough, and that rather 
recently, to alleviate the drouth and 
give a comparatively good outlook 
for the coming autumn and winter. 
In those states livestock are in com- 
paratively good condition and there 
appears to be enough hay. On the 


other hand, Nevada range condi- 
tions are such that heavy shipments 
of livestock are being made, es- 
pecially from the northern portion, 
to pastures farther east. California 
mountain ranges are exceptionally 
dry, and so are the ranges of Utah, 
Idaho, and the interior parts of 
Oregon and Washington. In these 
states the forage has been fairly good, 
and being of good quality it has sus- 
tained livestock in fair to good con- 
dition. But in every state the ranges 
are below: normal for the want of 
rain at the right time. 


Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 


Precipitation on western livestock ranges 
during June, July and August, 1931, 
with departures from normal for the 3 


months. ei : 5 3 
a2 BEES 
WASHINGTON Be Esga 
Seattle ee +0.91 
Sas __....._.._. HSS 171 
Walla Walla 2:12 +0.12 
OREGON 
Portland — 3.16 +0.39 
Baker City 0.83 = 58 
Roseburg -... 5.02 +3.27 
CALIFORNIA 
Red Bluff —.. _ 0.99 +0.44 
San Francisco 0.32 0.11 
ae +1.02 
Los Angeles 0.04 —0.07 
NEVADA 
Winnemucca 0.97 —0.16 
ee +0.59 
Tonopah - 2.09 +0.92 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix - 1.74 =—.55 
Flagstaff 7.47 +1.13 
NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 3.95 a 
Roswell _ 4.62 —1.46 
TEXAS 
Amarillo 4.28 —4,48 
Abilene _ 3.74 —=3.61 
El Paso 4.21 —0.06 
MONTANA 
Helena 3.02 =—523 
Kalispell 2.17 —1.86 
Paavee. 4.80 ==4.15 
Miles City 2.29 2.99 
Williston, N. D. 4.17 2.62 
IDAHO 
Lewiston t:52 —=1.00 
Pocatello 1.25 i) 1 
Boise 0.17 1.18 
UTAH 
meet =O. 78 
eer ee 1.08 =—=1.03 
ee aa = 1.96 0.77 
Salt Lake City... 2.01 “9.15 
Meena .. CS = 55 
Monticello _ 3.60 —0.93 
WYOMING 
Yellowstone 2.74 —$ $4 
Sheridan 2.48 —1.69 
Lander _.. .... 3.13 +0.76 
Cheyenne. ____ . $.06 —0.20 
Rapid City, S. D. 4.39 —3.03 
No. Platte, Nebr. 4.20 —4.15 
COLORADO 
Denver 3.88 —€.6) 
Pueblo 2.29 | 2.83 
Grand Junction 1.40 —0.78 
Dodge City, Kans. 4.98 —4,13 
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Wyoming 


The month was somewhat warmer 
than normal, and numerous light 
showers occurred, though there was 
not enough rain at any place, and 
more has been needed. The range 
has consequently been in only fair 
shape as a general rule, and cattle 
and sheep have done fairly well. A 
little livestock shrinkage was report- 
ed in one or two counties. 


Montana 


Warm, windy weather was re- 
ported, though on a few nights there 
were local frosts toward the close. 
The condition of livestock ranges 
from fair to good, most of them 
having held up quite well consider- 
ing the scarcity of water and the 
dryness of the ranges. A few re- 
ports, however, indicate livestock to 
be poor. It has been good weather 
for haying, this work being for- 
warded generally. 


Oregon 


The month was very dry, only 
a few negligible showers being re- 
ported. ‘Temperatures have aver- 
aged somewhat above normal. There 
has been little or no green pasturage, 
and the hay crops are limited to the 
fields that have had water. How- 
ever, livestock have held up well, 
and in most sections are in satis- 
factory condition. 


Unity 


We have had a very hot dry sum- 
mer in this section. The feed on the 
forest reserve was very good but 
dried early, making it impossible to 
fatten the lambs. The water also 
was very short. 

There is plenty of hay locally to 
take care of the stock this winter, 
but the fall range is going to be very 
poor for the sheep when they come 
off the mountains. 


Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of August. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Most of the lambs will be lighter 
in weight this fall than they were a 
year ago; likewise there will be more 
feeders among them. Some wether 
lambs and also mixed lambs have 
been contracted recently at from 3 
to 34 cents. 

No sales of ewe lambs have been 
made. Some yearling crossbred ewes 
have changed hands at $7 a head and 
fine-wools of the same age have gone 
at $5. 

From $50 to $60 is being paid to 
herders and camptenders. 

I think it is a fine thing for us to 
undertake to increase the consump- 
tion of lamb. 


John Hardman 


Idaho 


Unusually warm weather pre- 
vailed through the month and gen- 
erally over the state, showers being 
inadequate in practically all coun- 
ties. Irrigation water was very low 
and some hay crops were curtailed, 
but generally the third alfalfa crop 
was looking well. Pastures and 
ranges continued very dry, but were 
substantial, and livestock held up 
rather well. Lamb shipping has been 
general. 


Washington 


Dry, moderately warm weather 
prevailed, and while pastures and 
ranges are more or less dried out, 
livestock have had a good quality of 
feed and have been sustained in good 
condition. Livestock are being pas- 
tured in stubble fields in eastern 
counties, but rain is needed for pas- 
tures in western counties. A few 
animals in the east were fed prior to 
the availability of stubble pastur- 
age. 


Spokane 


We have had an abnormally pro- 
tracted hot spell, and at present 
(August 24) feed on the forest 
grazing sections is short and tough 
—not lamb feed at all. Water too 
is getting very scarce there and the 
ewe bands may have to come out of 
the mountains earlier than usual. 
The outlook for fall range feed is 
very poor; in fact, there will be no 
green feed unless is should rain. 

Eastern Washington lambs are 
heavier than usual this year, but in 
central Washington they are lighter. 
On account of the dry, hot season 
and the fact that there wére more 
twins in the crop this year, the pro- 
portion of feeders will be greater 
than in 1930. So far there has been 
nothing done in contracting feeders. 
Low finances will force the ship- 
ment of a larger number of ewe 
lambs than a year ago. 

No sales of ewes of any descrip- 
tion have been reported recently. 

Herders and camptenders are get- 
ting $60 a month. 

Local packing houses are killing 
many more lambs than they did last 
year, which is evidence of a larger 
local consumption. ‘There is much 
to be accomplished, however, in en- 
larging the use of lamb. 


Hislop Sheep Co. 
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Nevada 


Exceptionally warm weather pre- 
vailed, increasing the need for rain 
everywhere. Showers occurred at 
times and in localities, but more rain 
is needed generally, especially for the 
lower regions where fall and winter 
pasturage grows. However, range 
conditions were much improved by 
rain in a few counties of the far 
western area. Cattle and sheep ship- 
ments are being made to pastures in 
Kansas and other states, shipments 
from Elko being heavy. 


Ely 


While there has been some rain 
during the past few weeks, feed con- 
ditions are below normal. The same 
may also be said of the condition of 
the forest grazing, with water sup- 
plies varying according to the type 
of range. The promise for good feed 
and plenty of water on the fall 
ranges is only fair, but if we get our 
usual fall storms there will be im- 
provement. 

Offers of 31% cents for feeder 
lambs (wethers) and up to 4 cents 
for mixed feeder lambs have been 
made. There will be more feeding 
lambs than usual and the average 
weight of the lambs will be lighter. 

The rate of pay for herders and 
camptenders is $60 a month. 

There have been no expressions 
of opinions about the Eat More 
Lamb campaign. 


" 


J. H. Eager 


Utah 


This month was abnormally 
warm, but not nearly so warm as 
July. Showers were local,-and of 
occasional occurrence, but were not 
sufficiently general nor copious to 
benefit ranges more than tem- 
porarily. There is consequently a 
need for rain everywhere, more es- 
pecially for fall and winter pastures 
and ranges. However, livestock 
have held up in pretty good shape on 
the mountain areas, and lamb ship- 
ments are beginning rather general- 
ly with animals in fair to good con- 
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dition. Some sections are reporting 
good hay crops, while many third 
and some second hay crops were 
without water. 


Mt. Pleasant 


For the most part the allotments 
on the Manti National Forest are 
holding up better this year than 
last. This is due to the fact that the 
range is heavily timbered and the 
dryness of the season has enabled 
the sheep to feed without tramping 
down and making trails over the 
range. I expect my sheep to come 
off the range fatter and the lambs 
to weigh 5 or 10 pounds more than 
last year. 

As yet there have been no local 
lambs sold, though there have been 
buyers here offering 3 cents for feed- 
er lambs and a cent a pound for old 
ewes. Due to the lack of funds to 
run on and low prices, most sheep- 
men will be forced to sell all or near- 
ly all of their lamb crop, making 
the number of ewe lambs to go to 
market much greater than last year. 

Showers during August have 
benefited the range and the fall feed 
and water prospects are fair. 


A. D. Christensen 
Ephraim 


After a very dry month (August 
21), feed is very scarce and not 
much is promised for the fall range. 
Feed conditions on the forest allot- 
ments have been fairly good, but the 
water supply in places is scarce. 

Haven’t heard of any attempt 
to buy or contract feeder lambs as 
yet. There will be about the same 
number of feeder lambs as in 1930, 
but owing to conditions more of the 
ewe lamb crop will be shipped to 
market. 

Transactions in ewes have been on 
the basis of $4 for yearling cross- 
breds and fine-wools, and $4 to $5 
for ewes of mixed ages. 

The present wages for both herd- 
ers and camptenders are $60 a 
month. 

The sheepmen of this district are 
all contributing to the campaign to 
increase the use of lamb. 

Andrew Christensen 


Colorado 


The month averaged a few degrees 
above normal, and there was much 
less rain than usual. Pastures have 
dried out appreciably, though live- 
stock generally continue in fair to 
good, shape. The water shortage af- 
fected alfalfa and other hay crops, 
which were light, but it was good 
weather for haying. Some alfalfa 
fields were left without water. 


Cedaredge 


This has been the driest summer 
in a period of 35 years. Water at 
the camp is getting scarce (August 
27) and sheepmen are forced to trail 
their lambs three miles to a stream. 


V. A. Phillips. 


New Mexico 


Showery weather prevailed in 
some part of the state every week, 
and practically all counties have had 
good rains, with only moderately 
warm temperatures. Consequently 
pasturage has been good, and live- 
stock are in pretty good shape, with 
a good prospect for the winter. The 
hay crops were mostly satisfactory. 


Hope 


Up to this time (August 25) 
there has been more rain than usual 
in this district and feed and water 
conditions on the forests are good; 
also the fall range promises the best 
ever in feed and water supplies. 

Most of the lambs will be around 
10 pounds heavier than in 1930. The 
proportion of feeders will be about 
the same as a year ago, but more ewe 
lambs will be marketed. 

The lamb program is a good one; 
something certainly will have to be 
done to take care of the increase in 
numbers. 


Lee P. Glasscock 


Picacho 


The summer has been fine for 
sheepmen around here, so far as feed 
and water supplies are concerned. 


(Continued to page 34) 
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A photograph of the check for $7,340 paid to the National Wool Growers Association on August 25 by E. S. 
Mayer, manager of the Texas Eat More Lamb Club. This made Texas the first state to make payments on her 1931 


quota in accordance with the plan adopted at Colorado Springs. 


paid in the first half of its quota according to that agreement. 


E Lamb Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation met on the evening of August 
24, at the Hotel Utah, in Salt Lake 
City, to measure up the progress 
made in organization and fund-rais- 
ing work since its last session on May 
15, and to advance as far as possible 
the plans for the larger advertising 
program, scheduled for this year. 
President Hagenbarth called the 
roll by states at 8 p. m. and asked 
for statements of what amounts of 
money would be available for the 
National Association work during 
the balance of this year. These 
responses were given: 


ARIZONA: T. J. Hudspeth and 
George M. Campbell were the unof- 
ficial representatives of this state and 
were unable to report definitely as 
to what funds might be counted 
upon, but stated that some money 
had been collected at the time of 
the state convention in July for this 
work and would be sent in. Up to 
the present time no payments have 
been made on the Arizona quota for 
this year ($3,300), but payments 
totaling $488.72 have been made on 
the Arizona quota for 1930. 


CALIFORNIA: The California 
Association has so far forwarded 


$565.52 and President A. T. Spencer 
reported that additional payments 
would be made. 


COLORADO: Mr. Erle Racey re- 
ported the results of six weeks’ work 
in tying the local Colorado units in- 
to the state and national sheepmen’s 
organization. One thousand dollars 
has already been received from 
Colorado and full confidence was 
expressed by Mr. Racey, and cor- 
roborated by a previous statement of 
President R. E. Sellers of the state as- 
sociation, that the full amount ($6,- 
156) of the Colorado quota would 
be paid this fall. 


IDAHO: S. W. McClure, Idaho’s 
member of the committee, said that 
$3027 had been paid on his state’s 
quota of $9,256 and that the associ- 
ation was ready to do its full share 
proportionately with the other states. 
President D. Sid Smith backed this 
declaration up with the statement 
that the Idaho Association had suf- 
ficient funds to bring her payments 
up to half her quota, and since the 
time of the committee meeting, 
Idaho’s check for $1601 has come in. 


MONTANA: Montana was not 
represented and no funds have been 
received from that state up to the 
present time. 


Since that date the Idaho Association has also 


NEVADA: Not represented and 


no payments to date. 


NEW MEXICO: President F. W. 
Lee of the New Mexico Association, 
and Edward Sargent of Chama, N 
M., were in attendance. President 
Lee reported that $1000 had already 
been paid on New Mexico’s quota 
and about $2,000 more could be ex- 
pected this fall. 


OREGON: Secretary W. A. Holt 
said that $2000 would probably be 
available in the immediate future to 
apply on Oregon’s quota ($10,240), 
which, with the amounts already 
turned in, would make $2,417.40. 
Fall collections, he felt confident, 
would make it possible for Oregon to 
complete the payment of half her 
quota for 1931. 


TEXAS: E. S. Mayer reported 
that Texas had received, under her 
June 15 collections on the pledges 
signed in support of the lamb work, 
sufficient funds to add to the $4000 
payment sent in previously to make 
up half her quota or $11,340. 


UTAH: As Utah’s representative 
Secretary Hooper said that they 
would be able to add right away 
about $1500 to the $1000 already 
paid and before the end of the year 
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would try and reach the half-quota 
mark. 


WASHINGTON: There was no 
one present from Washington. The 
financial statement of the National 
Association credited Washington 
with payment of $601.85, up to the 
present time, but as the full quota of 
$2,716 was subscribed at the an- 
nual state convention last January, 
complete payment is expected before 
the end of the year. 


WYOMING: President Thomas 
Cooper, Secretary J. B. Wilson, and 
Assistant Secretary Chas. M. Wilson 
were present. Mr. Charles Wilson 
reported that around $4000 of the 
Wyoming quota had been collected 
at the August convention and as- 
sured the committee that Wyoming 
was fully confident that half of her 
quota would be in before the end of 
November. The round of county 
and local meetings in connection 
with the organization and lamb pro- 
gram started in Wyoming on Sept- 
ember 1, with Mr. Erle Racey 
scheduled to attend as the represent- 
ative of the National Association. 


The assurances given by Texas and 
Idaho that they were in a position 
to reach the half-quota mark made 
them the first states to meet the 
obligation assumed under the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Colorado Springs 
convention, namely: 


We endorse the 1931 budget of this as- 
sociation submitted by the Secretary and 
providing for the raising and spending of a 
total of $125,000.00, of which $100,000 is 
to be used in promoting lamb consumption. 
It is agreed that each state will make an 
honest endeavor to secure its respective 
quota and after so doing to deliver im- 
mediately to the Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association one-half of said 
amount regardless of what any other state 
may do, but said state reserves the right to 
withhold one-half its quota, if collected, 
until it learns what amounts have been paid 
over by other states. 


While fully cognizant that a 
$125,000 program, like an ancient 
city, cannot be built up in a day, 
the committee felt that the state re- 
ports were evidence of the real good 
cement work that had gone into the 
foundation, and that with the pros- 
pective additional income for the re- 
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mainder of 1931, a layer or two of 
bricks might be added. The plan 
for this further work was prepared 
by a subcommittee consisting of 
President Hagenbarth, E. S. Mayer, 
manager of the Eat More Lamb Club 
of Texas, President D. Sid Smith of 
the Idaho Association, President 
Thomas Cooper of Wyoming, Secre- 
tary W. A. Holt of Oregon and 
President F. W. Lee of New Mexico, 
and received the unanimous approval 
of the Lamb Committee and also of 
the Executive Committee when pre- 
sented at its meeting on the evening 
of August 25. 

The lamb program, as now ad- 
vanced, provides for the continua- 
tion of the demonstration work in 
cooperation with the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and Mr. 
Cullen as demonstrator. Also, it 
was thought that the payments to 
come in before the end of 1931 
would permit a further expenditure 
cf at least $9,500, part of which 
would be used for literature for dis- 
tribution in the western states 
through the local organizations that 
have been set up in connection with 
the fund-raising campaign, and part 
would go into special unit campaigns 
in Omaha and in other metropolitan 
areas along the lines advised by the 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson firm and with 
the cooperation of that concern’s ex- 
perts and the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Special radio 
broadcasts, newspaper, and various 
other forms of publicity are con- 
templated in this new style program. 
The first of these unit campaigns, 
that to be put on in Omaha the 
early part of October, will have the 
support of the Omaha Bee, a lead- 
ing newspaper of that city. Since 
associations receive their dues in the 
fall months the support for the full 
fledged lamb campaign is not yet 
on hand in the national office. The 
work is being extended as funds come 
to hand. Receipts assured but not 
on hand should permit much larger 
efforts in the early part of next year. 

This, briefly, is the status of the 
lamb program at the end of August. 


The undertaking, as proposed and 









approved at Colorado Springs, was 
something new and big for the or- 
ganized sheepmen. In any year, 
hard, incessant effort would have 
been required to translate the plan 
from a few printed words into an 
actual moving force and just so 
much more energy and persistence 
have been needed to give the program 
a start in such a year as 1931. This 
considered, the advancement made 
thus far is very significant, and truly 
indicative of greater achievements 
with the continuation of effort 
under, it is hoped, improving con- 
ditions. 





Rock Springs’ Rousing Start of 
the Eat-More-Lamb Com- 
paign in Wyoming 





(From the Wyoming Wool Grower 
of September 2) 





UST as we are going to press word 

comes from Rock Springs, where 
the first of the 19 Eat More Lamb 
campaign meetings was held on 
Tuesday, Sept. 1, that the meeting 
was attended by practically every 
sheep grower in Sweetwater County, 
and that much enthusiasm was 
shown over the movement to increase 
consumption of lamb. 

Mr. Erle Racey of the National 
Wool Growers Association was the 
principal speaker at the meeting, 
and he was introduced by Hon. John 
W. Hay, who acted as chairman of 
the meeting. Mr. Racey’s interest- 
ing talk, supplemented by graphic 
charts, was a revelation to everyone 
who heard it. Everyone attending 
the meeting was thoroughly con- 
vinced that at length the sheepmen 
had hit upon the right idea and that 
by following the plan set forth by 
Mr. Racey the industry could be 
pulled through the period of depres- 
sion in wonderful shape. 
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Plans for the Big Omaha Lamb Cooking 
and Cutting Demonstration 


AS outstanding new feature for 
the lamb campaign is now defin- 
itely assured with the announcement 
that principal arrangements have 
been completed for conducting a 
school of lamb cookery for house- 
wives in Omaha, Nebr., from 
October 5 to 10. Not only will 
this school offer comprehensive in- 
struction in cooking lamb, as its title 
indicates, but it also will feature 
lamb cutting demonstrations. In this 
way it will cover all phases of the 
subject of lamb about which the 
housewife should know in order to 
take full advantage of the many pos- 
sibilities of this meat product. 


Newspaper to Sponsor School 


It is predicted that this newest 
project of the national campaign 
which is financed by the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association and directed by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
will prove to be one of the most suc- 
cessful yet undertaken. This pre- 
diction is based largely on the fact 
that the project has one hundred 
per cent support of a local news- 
paper. Furthermore all local in- 
terests of the meat trade stand ready 
to assist in every way possible. 

The Omaha Bee-News, which is 
the: paper jini question, has gladly 
agreed to sponsor the school. The 
importance of newspaper sponsor- 
ship for a project of this sort cannot 
be over-estimated. A newspaper is 
in a better position than any other 
agency to “put it across.” And the 
Bee-News has set out with the 
avowed purpose of doing just that. 
The officials of the paper not only 
are well pleased with the idea, they 
are enthusiastic. They have entered 
into it with the thought of being of 
service to the housewives of the city 
and are confident that the school will 


provide information which will be 
of great value to the woman who 
must buy and prepare the family 
meals. 


To Feature Lamb Cooking and 
Cutting 


Each .afternoon’s program will 
feature both lamb cooking and cut- 
ting demonstrations. The cooking 
phase will be handled by Miss Inez 
S. Willson, home economist, and the 
cutting by Max O. Cullen, who is 
conducting these demonstrations 
throughout the country constantly 
in the lamb campaign. 

Miss Willson not only will give 
instruction in the preparation of 
different lamb dishes but will dis- 
cuss lamb from every angle. She will 
explain how to select lamb at the 
market; how to judge quality in 
lamb; how to use the various cuts, 
especially those little in demand and 
with which many women are not 
familiar; what principles of cookery 
to apply to the different cuts; and so 
on down the line. Furthermore she 
will discuss the food value of meat 
and stress to her audiences the ad- 
vantage of including a generous 
amount of meat in the diet. 


New facts revealed by recent re- 
search into meat cookery will be 
brought out, thus making the cook- 
ing demonstrations especially time- 
ly and valuable. A number of the 
research findings are quite revolu- 
tionary; they have exploded many 
old theories followed by housewives 
since time immemorial. 


For example the women will be 
informed that boiling as a method 
of cooking meat is all wrong; that 
instead it should be simmered or 
cooked just below the boiling point. 
They will learn that it is a waste of 
time to baste meat, for investigations 
have shown that the process of dip- 


ping the drippings over the roast is 
unnecessary, And there will be 
countless other pointers indicative of 
advanced cooking methods which 
will be passed on to the audiences. 


To Show Value of All Cuts of Lamb 


The audiences will be given an- 
other, and entirely different, picture 
of lamb in Mr. Cullen’s part of the 
program. His interesting and in- 
structive demonstration of cutting, 
using the modern methods, will pro- 
vide the housewife with a much bet- 
ter knowledge of lamb cuts. She 
will be able to see for herself that the 
old idea of lamb being only legs 
and chops is nothing more than a 
myth; that attractive cuts may be 
made from every part of the carcass. 
This knowledge should encourage 
her to make a more extensive use of 
lamb. 


Mr. Cullen’s demonstration will 
bring out forcefully the fact that the 
lamb interests are making every ef- 
fort to assist in the improvement of 
lamb merchandising methods so that 
the consumer will be served to his 
best advantage. It will present the 
modern retail lamb cuts which are 
directly in line with present day de- 
mands for food products in small and 
attractive portions. 

During the Omaha program other 
demonstrations are planned in ad- 
dition to those given at the school. 
There will be meetings for retailers, 
chain and independents, packers, 
high school students, women’s clubs, 
business men’s clubs, and others. 


Lamb Program at Lincoln Food Show 


Immediately preceding the Omaha 
School, Miss Willson and Mr. Cullen 
will appear on the program of the 
Annual Food Show and Household 
Appliances Exposition at Lincoln, 
Nebr. Their lamb demonstration 
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at the Food Show will be given on 
September 29. 

This show will be held in the 
Coliseum at the University of 
Nebraska and it is expected to attract 
thousands of visitors. The sponsors 
are the Lincoln Retail Grocers and 
Meat Dealers Association, the 
Nebraska Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers Association, and the Feder- 
ation of Nebraska Retailers. 


Will Visit Several Cities in Nebraska 


Following ‘the Omaha school a 
number of other cities in Nebraska 
will be visited with the purpose of 
presenting lamb cutting demon- 
strations. This work will begin on 
October 12 and come to a elose on 
October 28. Cities on the proposed 
itinerary are: Beatrice, Columbus, 
Falls City, Fairbury, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Hastings, Nebraska City, 
Norfolk, Plattsmouth and York. 


Instruct College Men in Lamb Cutting 


An important project of the cur- 
rent lamb campaign was a school of 
lamb cutting conducted from Sept- 
ember 8 to 12 at Massachusetts State 
College for college meat specialists. 
This school was attended by repre- 
sentatives of six eastern and south- 
ern universities and colleges. 

Those attending were: Prof. Simp- 
son, University of Georgia; Prof. 
Young, Connecticut Agricultural 
College; G. C. Herring, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; C. A. Burge, 
Pennsylvania State College; Prof. 
Foley, Massachusetts State College 
and Prof. Terrell, University of New 
Hampshire. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board held the first school of this 
nature a year ago at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. It was highly successful and 
the Board has had a number of re- 
quests since to repeat the course in 
other sections of the country. 


College Men Give Demonstrations 


By means of this school the college 
men are fitted as demonstrators, that 
they may carry on the work in their 
own states and cooperate with the 
Board in its demonstration work. 
A number of college men are al- 
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ready engaged in the demonstration 
work and others are anxious to take 
it up. They not only are making 
good use of the demonstration in 
their extension work, but are per- 
forming a valuable service by hand- 
ling a number of requests for 
demonstrations received by the 
Board. 

At the Massachusetts school the 
men first witnessed a demonstration 
and were given careful instruction 
covering every move in making the 
various cuts. Then each was pro- 
vided with a set of tools and was al- 
Icwed to do the actual work himself. 
The importance of the lecture which 
must accompany the demonstration 
was stressed and pointers given on 
the subjects which should be cover- 
ed in discussing the cuts and lamb in 
general. 


Lamb Exhibits Reach Thousands 


With the fall fair season now 
under way every opportunity is be- 
ing taken to tell the story of lamb 
through exhibits. Up to the present 
time lamb exhibits have been in place 
at the Ohio State Fair, the Nebra- 
ska State Fair, the Minnesota State 
Fair, and the Michigan State Fair. A 
number of others are scheduled for 
the future such as the Kansas Free 
Fair, the Eastern States Exposition, 
the North Carolina State Fair, the 
Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, the Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show, the American Royal Live 
Stock Show, and the International 
Live Stock Exposition. 

The exhibits are calling attention 
to the fact that lamb is not seasonal 
meat; that quality lamb is available 
the year ’round. They are showing 
carcasses and the attractive modern 
retail cuts accompanied by the in- 
formation that all parts of the car- 
cass may be utilized to advantage on 
the table. They are driving home 
the thought that lamb is nutritious 
and healthful. 

Animated Lamb Charts for Retailers 


The animated lamb chart showing 
an actual carcass of lamb in the cen- 











ter and the modern retail cuts sur- 
rounding it on shelves, has proved to 
be one of the most popular features 
of the cutting demonstration. Scores 
of inquiries have been received from 
retailers asking if they could not se- 
cure such a chart for their markets. 

In view of this demand, the board 
now has arranged to produce charts 
similar to the one used in the demon- 
strations. Instead of a wooden chart, 
however, special cloth is being used 
so that the chart together with the 
necessary shelves, may be supplied 
to the retailers at a very low cost. 


To Publish New Lamb Recipe Books 


Manuscript has been prepared for 
a new lamb recipe book which will 
be a valuable addition to the educa- 
tional literature used in the cam- 
paign. Asa matter of fact, the book 
will be more than a recipe book. It 
is planned to include instructive in- 
formation on the selection of lamb, 
the food value of lamb, the principles 
of cookery to be applied to the dif- 
ferent lamb cuts, and attractive 
menus with lamb, in addition to a 
collection of practical and attractive 
lamb recipes. 

The need for such a book has be- 
come more and more apparent as the 
campaign has progressed and ex- 
panded. Placed in the home it will 
provide the housewife with the es- 
sential facts about lamb in concise 
form and should encourage a greater 
use of this meat. 


Revise Cutting Manual 


The manual, Cashing in on Lamb, 
has won wide favor among retail 
meat dealers. It shows step by step, 
largely by the use of pictures, how to 
make all of the modern retail cuts 
as covered in the demonstration. 

As the campaign has progressed, 
however, a number of changes and 
improvements have been made in the 
cutting methods and, in order to 
keep the booklet up-to-date, a re- 
vision has been found necessary. 

This work is now under way. The 
new edition will include most of the 
material contained in the old and 
considerable new information. 
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The National Ram Sale 


T= Sixteenth Annual National 
Ram Sale, which closed on 
August 26, brought to breeders the 
full extent of the decline that has 
taken place in the lamb and wool 
markets in the last two years. In 
fact, it looked as though the reduc- 
tion in ram prices was greater than 
could be justified on the basis of rul- 
ing prices for lambs and wool. 

But it was not a question of ‘value.’ 
It was repeatedly pointed out dur- 
ing the sale by the auctioneers and 
association officers that even with 5- 
cent feeder lambs and 15-cent wool, 
the good rams would earn much 
more than the amount of the bids. 
But, as stated, values were forgotten 
or ignored. It was wholly a matter 
of ‘price.’ 

There were buyers for all top 
rams and for most of the plainer 
kinds and they exercised their right 
to take home their selections at the 
lowest possible costs. 

The breeders expected and were 
prepared to find a lowered market, 
but what they experienced was a 
surprise and shock. For the most 
part they offered rams of quality 
fully up to National Ram Sale 
standards and will do so again next 
year. Like the buyers who take 
rams for commercial flocks, their 
big effort is to hold down the extent 
of losses on this year’s business and 
to be in a position to enjoy the bet- 
ter prices that all sheepdom is con- 
fident must soon return. 


The number of each breed and 
class of rams sold, and average price 
is shown in the table below, along 
with similar figures for 1929 and 
1930. 

Rambouillets were given Mon- 
day afternoon and Tuesday until 
three o’clock when Suffolks and Suf- 
folk crossbreds were offered. John 
K. Madsen’s yearling Rambouillet 
“Governor” opened the sale and at 
the same time made the high figure 
of the event at $550, going to J. W. 
Owens of Ozona, Texas. The talent 
of the fine wool fraternity had him 


rated as a somewhat better sheep 
than those that have topped the pré- 
vious sales at $1300. 

For the remainder of the single 
stud Rambouillets it was a very drag- 
gy market and wholly in buyers’ 
favor. Only four more rams pass- 
ed the $100 mark, that honor going 
to Wm. Briggs, Ephraim Rambouil- 
let Association, W. S. Hansen, and 
J. H. Seely & Sons Company. 

The first pen of Rambouillet 
range rams that comes into the ring 
always opens a tense and dramatic 
situation. That pen should repre- 
sent the top or close to the top of 
its class and there is general keen- 
ness to see how far the breeders have 
passed the mark of the previous year 
in the results of their breeding and 
fitting. But more than that the 
tenseness of the moment is because 
of its being the first public move to 


measure the range men’s ideas of the 
season’s ram prices. Last year’ the 
first range pen in the ring made the 
top price of $45 per head and was 
sold by Mr. J. K. Madsen, whose pen 
was again offered first this year and 
made the top figure for Rambouillet 
range pens, but at $27. 

After that it was heavy going for 
Auctioneers Thompson, McClure 
and Walter until Tuesday afternoon 
when the pens of five registered rams 
were reached. Then bidding was 
much more lusty and the Ram- 
bouillet sale finished at what was 
plainly its strongest spot. The Mad- 
sen pen of five registered rams was 
highest in its class, going at $35 to 
Charles Redd, La Sal, Utah, while 
the government pen from the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station went to 
M. A. Gonzales, Chama, New Mex- 
ico at $31. The detailed list of sales 








AVERAGE PRICES OF THE SALE IN 1931 AND 1930 




















1931 1930 mee 
No. Av. Per No. v. Per 
Breed ae Head Sold Head 
RAMBOUILLETS 
rE $89.63 44 $159.77 
Registered Pens (5 head) ee ae 19.78 127 41.71 
Range Rams (25 head) _...----_>_>__ seeihie 407 13.50 429 22.46 
HaAMPSHIRES 
Single Stud Rams 4 96.67 35 161.43 
Registered Pens (5 14 Sicieek capaiae 32 38.75 30 "45.00 
Range Rams (25 nei RT 22.03 306 36.43 
Ram Lambs : 120 15.75 209 27.32 
CoRRIEDALES 
end ages el |, a 4 $1.25 12 63.25 
Registered Pens (5 head) eee 15 33.33 = 2 ee 
Range Rams _________.. = tte ae 17.00 18 31.00 
CoLuMBIAS 
Range Rams... 10 28.00 10 25.00 
LINCOLNS 
Single Stud Rams _ npr wne eae ) 10.00 was er 
Range Rams ane cee 25 10.00 122 19.87 
SUFFOLKS 
Single Stud Rams = 22 95.00 34 115.70 
ROMNEYS 
Range Rams 8 5.00 
ROMELDALES 
Range Rams ee ects en. 16.40 50 46.33 
PANAMAS 
Range Rams _- 49 19.28 50 46.00 
CROSSBREDS 
LINcOLN-RAMBOUILLETS 
ec i a 25 36.10 50 42.00 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
Yearlings _ 65 24.46 40 25.00 
Ram Lambs 69 12.89 131 33.35 


SFA ree BRIN Mie 
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tells the story as to each breeder’s 
sales, the buyers, and the prices. 

Suffolks made the second highest 
sale price for single rams on an im- 
ported two-year-old from the J. H. 
Patrick flock, which went to Laid- 
law & Brockie at $500. Only 9 sin- 
gle stud Suffolks were offered, in- 
cluding the $250 yearling from the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Farms, 
an outstanding ram that many 
thought might well have gone 
higher. 

Twenty-five head of yearling 
Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds from 
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Laidlaw & Brockie averaged $36.50, 
and $25 was the mark for ram lambs 
of this breeding and the three pens 
were a good lot. 

Thousand Springs Farm sold the 
top of the Hampshire stud rams at 
$225 to L. L. Breckenridge. Several 
others, shown in the list of sales, 
passed the $100 mark. 

Range pens of yearling Hamp- 
shires furnished the strong spot of 
the sale. Ten of the 15 pens brought 
over $20 per head, and seven pens 
between $25 and $30. The top was 
$30 paid by the Utah-Colorado Land 


and Live Stock Company, of Craig, 
Colo., for one of the Mt. Haggin 
pens. While the average on Hamp- 
shire yearlings was marked down 
from last year by $13, pens of lambs 
were off $11. 

The Lincoln-Rambouillet cross- 
breds were not in demand this year, 
many of the lots not finding buyers, 

Panamas, Columbias, Corriedales, 
and Romeldales were wanted but at 
prices that were as much lowered as 
in the other breeds. The list of sales 
shows the seller, buyer, and price 
for each lot. 











Rambouillets 


Price 
Per Head 


Prices, Sellers and Buyers in the Sale 


Price 
Per Head 





Sold by Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, California— 


Lot 3, 4 registered rams to J. W. Imlay, Hurricane, Ut. $ 15. 


Lot 4, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 105 
Lot 5, 1 stud ram to W. H. Siddoway, Vernal, Ut... 50 
Lot 6, 6 registered rams to T. J. Hudspeth, 





LL TA 20 
Sold by Bullard Bros., Woodland, California— 
Lot 7, 1 stud ram to Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant Ut... 75 
Lot 9, 5 registered rams to J. W. Imlay. 22 
Lot 10, 10 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake. 12 


Sold by W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 13, 1 stud ram to Univ .of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho... 65 
Lot 14, 1 stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons, Mt. Pleasant 65 
Lot 15, 4 registered rams to W. L. Johnson, 


REE RT ean 17 
Lot 16, 10 range rams to Tracy Wright, Salt Lake. 15 
Lot 17, 10 range rams to Tracy Wright, Salt Lake 15 


Sold by Clark & Company, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 18, 5 registered rams to Pierre Moynier, Price, Ut... 20 
Lot 19, 25 range rams to Jensen-Gill Sheep Co., 
Te er, ON ee 11 
Sold by Coiner Bros., Hansen, Idaho— 
Lot 21, 5 registered rams to Thos. Adamson & Sons, 


UN I I cisternae 14 
Lot 22, 25 range rams to J. L. Larsen, Ogden, Ut... Ss 8 
Sold by A. R. Cox, Woodland, California— 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to Jos. Marx, Roosevelt, Utah ____. 25 
Lot 25, 5 registered rams to S. S. Stillman, 
Sugar CS ee 
Sold by Day Farms Co., Parowan, ‘Utah— 
Lot 26, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen. 
Lot 27, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen _. . B5 
Lot 29, 1 stud ram to Chas. Redd, Lasal, a 
Lot 30, 5 registered rams to J. W. Imlay... 25 
Lot 31, 23 range rams to Howells L. S. Co., Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah - Ss 
Sold by the Ephraim Rambouillet. Assn., ‘Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 32, 1 stud ram to John H. Seely & Sons Co... 75 


Lot 33, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Ut. 
Lot 34, 4 registered rams to Wilson & Iturraran, 
er 
Sold by Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho— 


Lot 36, 6 registered rams to M. A. Gonzales, 
Chama, N. M. - 
Lot 37, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake 


Sold by E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 38, 8 range rams to H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo. 11 


Lot 38, 17 range rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake 8 
Sold by W. S. Hansen Company, Collinston, Utas— 

Lot 39, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons 14 

Lot 40, 5 registered rams to N. L. Johnson. Lies aa 

Lot 41, 25 range rams to Howells L. S$. Co., Inc. 26 


Sold by George A. Lowe, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 42, 1 stud ram to Geo. Williams, Eldorado, Tex. 50 
Lot 43, 5 registered rams to Hatch Bros. Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah meee 


Sold by Magleby & Sons, Monroe, Utah— 





Lot 44, 5 registered rams to Hatch Bros. Co. _ 14 
Sold by Manti Livestock Co., Manti, Utah— 

Lot 45, 5 registered rams to N. L. Johnson __. ; & 

Lot 46, 30 range rams to Chas. Redd. eaiiicene - an 
Sold by L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah— 

Lot 48, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen. ieee Ce 

Lot 49, 1 stud ram to Clark & Co... tithencecn 

Lot 50, 6 registered rams to Chas. Redd satis 16 

Lot 51, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen. sd 
Sold by Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 

Lot 56, 13 stud ewes to Howells L. S. Co., Inc. 7.50 


Lot 57, 14 range rams to N. M. Scott, Sanderson, Texas 21 
Sold by Robert F. Miller, Davis, California— 
Lot 58, 3 registered rams to D.. T. Hanks, San 





Angelo, Texas . §2 
Sold by Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 59, 1 stud ram to Geo. Williams. . 70 
Lot 60, 1 stud ram to J. H. Seely & Sons Co... 60 
Lot 61, 5 registered rams to Howells L. S. Co., Inc... 25 


Lot 62, 4 stud ewes to A. M. Shaw, Saskatoon, ‘Conade 16 
Sold by Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 


Lot 63, 1 stud ram to J. W. Owens, Ozona, Texas... 550 
Lot 64, 1 stud ram to Wilson & Iturraran_ . 8 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to W. H. Siddoway, Vernal, Utah 40 
Lot 66, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Son... 95 
Lot 67, 5 registered rams to Chas. Redd. 8 
Lot 68, 25 range rams to N. M. Scott... 27 
Sold by F. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 70, 5 registered rams to Jos. Marx, Roosevelt, Ut. 18 


Lot 71, 24 range rams to Deseret L. S. Co., Woods 


Cie. Ute 15. 


Sold by L. B. Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 73, 5 registered rams to T. J. Hudspeth 23 
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: Price ° 
alg, Per Head Hampshires ; 
gin Lot on 8 gp to Geo. F. Campbell, os price | 4 
2. agsta PRONG DR, 4 eo ' er Hea é 
P Lot 92, 1 stud ram to John Williams, Eldorado, Texas 75 Sold by J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho— F 
wn sold by North Canyon Sheep Co., Salt Lake City, Utah— Lot 103, 5 registered rams to P. A. & J. T. Murdoch, 
nbs Lot 75, 5 range rams to Geo. F. Campbell. 20 Heber, Utah 28 
Lot 76, 9 range rams to Pierre Moynier, Price, Utah. 10 Lot 265, 6 range rams to Fred Ludlow, Span. Fork, Ut. 20 
\s5~ Lot 76, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen... 25 Lot 104, 5 ram lambs to A. P. Murdoch, Heber, Ut... 20 
ar, 
rs, 
es, 
at F 
as > 
les 
ice 
= 
dj 
ad s Creer he , i, } gi 4 ‘ 4 
The Top Pen of Twenty-five Hampshire Range Rams. Putas from the Mt. ects Land & Livestock Cue 
pany by the Utah-Colorado Land & Livestock Company, Craig, Colo., at $30 a head. 
i 
H 
H 
The High Selling Pen of Range Rambouillets. Consigned by John K. Madsen and Purchased by N. M. Scott, 
of Sanderson, Texas, at $27 per head. Photos by Denver Daily Record Stockman 
y Sold by L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Sold by Bert E. Peterson, Mt. ——, Utah— Lot 105, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Hansen, Idaho 55 
Lot 77, 5 registered rams = Howells L. S., Inc... 13 Lot 106, 1 stud ram to E. H. Markham, Mead, Colo... 70 
3 Sold by Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— Lot 107, 25 range rams to Wright Bros., Upton, Utah 26 
. Lot 78, 13 range rams to Geo. F. Campbell... 11 Sold by Deer Lodge Valley Farms Co., Anaconda, Mont.— 
j Sold by John H. Seely & Sons Co., Mt. Pleasant, Utah— Lot 108, 25 range rams to H. M. Lockett, 
Lot 80, 1 stud ram to J. W. Owens, Ozona, Texas... 55 Flagstaff, Arizona 20 
Lot 81, 1 stud ram to C. W. Coiner, Hansen, Idaho. 110 Lot 109, 25 range rams to Handley Bros., Eureka, Nev. 20 
Lot 83, 5 registered rams to Pierre Moynier......._.. 110 Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 84, 21 range rams to N. M. Scott__________________ 15 Lot 110, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Ut. 75 
Lot 85, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen. SS Lot 111, 1 stud ram to Utah State Agr. College, 
Sold by M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— Logan, Utah —___. 160 4 
Lot 87, 5 range rams to D. +, Hanks__. Sepa: TAA ORS ON ee 15 Lot 12, 1 stud ram to E. R. Kelsey, Burley, Idaho. i, ee 4 
Lot 87, 12 range rams to Casten Olsen . 12 Lot 113, 1 stud ram re I. M. C. Anderson, : 
Sold by the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Chats, h — Soda Springs, Idaho nn a 75 


Lot 88, 5 registered rams to M. A. Gonzales___ a: Lot Th stud tem to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, 








de gag ie ° Steed aid 
Sold by the University of Illinois, Urbana, Seiten Lot 115, 3 registered rams to E. H. Markham 
Lot 89, 1 stud ram to Texas Agricultural Experiment Maed. Colorado .... : 60 
Station, College Station, Texas... 7S Lot 116, 25 range rams to Wright Bros., Upton, Utah 20 
Lot 90, 1 stud ram to Casten Olsen. 50 Sold by Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Sold by the Rambouillet Company, Bozeman, its Lot 117, 25 range rams to Howard Sheep Co., 


Lot 91, 10 range rams to John E. Aagard, Provo, Utah 16 Flagstaff, Arizona _ 21 











Lot 118, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen _.__ : ’ 
Lot 119, 15 ram lambs to Parker Robinson, Delta, Utah 
Lot 166, 12 range rams to Howard Haynes, Salt Lake 


Sold by S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho— 
Lot 120, 1 stud ram to Edward Sargent, Chama, N. M. 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to Ray J. Smith, Malad, Idaho. 
Lot 124, 3 registered rams to Edward Sargent, ... 
Lot 126, 25 ram lambs to Howard Sheep Co... 
Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 128, 1 stud ram to Gus Meuleman, Rupert, Ida. 
Lot 129, 1 stud ram to H. E. Holbrook, Salt Lake, Ut. 
Lot 131, 1 stud ram to Gus Meuleman______. 
Lot 132, 5 oe * rams to Lyle _— 
Coalville, Utah _ : 
Lot 133, 25 range rams to 0 Chas. Redd - 
Lot 134, 25 range rams to Wright Bros... baceati 
Sold by the Montana State College, Bozeman, ieennee 
Lot 135, 1 stud ram to Knollin-Hansen Co._ 
Lot 136, 1 stud ram to Knollin-Hansen Co... 
Lot 137, 6 registered rams to Knollin Hansen Co. 


Lot 138, 1 stud ran to D. P. Sumner, Olathe, Colo. 
Lot 139, 1 stud rari to H. L. Finch, Soda Spgs., Ida. 
Lot 140, 1 stud ram to Otto Berlage, Galena, Ill. 
Lot 143, 5 registered rams to Knollin-Hansen Co. 
Lot 144, 25 range ra.us to J. R. Allen, Draper, Utah 
Lot 145, 25 range rams to Wright Bros., Upton, Utah 
Lot 146, 25 range rams to Utah-Colo. L. & L. S. Co., 
Craig, Colorado _ 
Lot 147, 25 ram lambs to N. M. Scott, “Sanderson, Tex. 
Sold by J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah— 
Lot 150, 25 range rams to Casten Olsen______ 
Sold by Straloch Farm, Davis, California— 
Lot 151, 1 stud ram to Clay L. Madsen, Manti, Utah 
Lot 152, 1 stud ram to aii Nicolas, Montrose, 
Colorado z 
Lot 153, 5 registered r rams to H. ‘Stevens, Salt Lake 
Lot 154, 25 ram lambs to Chas. Redd_ eek 
Sold by Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho— 
Lot 155, 1 stud ram to Dell Singleton, Am. Fork, Ut. 
Lot 156, 1 stud ram to L. L. Breckenridge... = 
Lot 157, 1 stud ram to Whiting Bros., Wallsburg, Ut. 
Lot 158, 1 stud ram to J. E. Blackburn, Delta, Ut. 
Lot 159, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Ut. 
Lot 160, 17 range rams to P. Jeanselme, Price, Utah 
Sold by A. E. Westlake, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 161, 15 range rams to Thos. Adamson & Sons 
Lot 162, 25 ram lambs to Floyd W. Lee, $anMateo, 
New Mexico ___. whe. 
Sold by Wood Livestock Company, ‘Spencer, ‘Tdaho— 
Lot 163, 25 range rams to Utah-Colo. L. & L. §. Co. 
Lot 164, 25 range rams to Chas. Redd 


Corriedales 


Sold by James D. Harper, Dixon, California— 
Lot 200, 1 stud ram to Ernest Bamberger, Salt Lake 
Sold by King Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming— 
Lot 202, 1 stud ram to P. C. Murphy, Hermosa, S. D. 
Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 207, 1 stud ram to Leslie Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Lot 208, 1 stud ram to Frank L. Hall, Crawford, Neb. 
Lot 211, 25 range rams to O. G. Crawford, Salt Lake 


Price 


Per Head 


17 
11 
10 


185 
r 
50 
18 


70 
50 
80 


35 
20 
26 


85 
60 


42.50 
Sold by Mount Haggis: Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Mont. 


150 


- BC 


100 
45 
29 
27 


30 
21 


17 


60 
225 
55 
50 
65 
26 


18 


11 


25 
18 


40 


65 


50 
50 
17 


Sold by the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho— 


Lot 212, 5 registered rams to A. M. Shaw, 
Saskatoon, Canada 
Lot 213, 5 registered rams to Edward Sargent 
Sold by King Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming— 
Lot 261, 5 registered rams to A. M. Shaw, Saskatoon, 
Canada ENE a TS. «oe IN 





38 
26 


36 


Columbias 
Per eae 
Sold by the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, !daho— 
Lot 216, 10 range rams to Chas. Redd. __ 28 
Lincolns 


Sold by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Canada— 

Lot 217, 5 registered rams to O. C. Doke, Ephraim, Ut. 1) 
Sold by Dick Kiger, Corvallis, Oregon— 

Lot 219, 25 range rams to Austin Bros. Assn., Salt Lake 10 


Suffolks 


Sold by Canadian Pacific Railroad Supply Farm, Tilley, 
Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 221, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, 


Idaho Lene 2 190 
Lot 222, 1 stud ram to o Leidiaw x ‘Brockie._ 250 
Lot 223, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.. 135 


Sold by Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 224, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Ida. 45 
Sold by J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Canada— 


Lot 226, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie 500 
Lot 227, 1 stud ram to Paradise L. & L. S. Co., 

Paradies, Utah - 105 
Lot 228, 1 stud ram to “Auguste Nicolas 125 
Lot 229, 1 stud ram to Utah-Colo. L. & L. S. Co. 70 
Lot 231, 2 registered rams to Auguste Nicolas 50 


Lot 232, 5 registered rams to Paradise L. & L. S. Co. 35 
Lot 264, § registered rams to Whittaker & Bailey-Mesa 
Farm Co., Hayden, Colorado ao 40 


Sold by the University of Idaho, Moscow, ite 
Lot 233, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Ida. 100 
Lot 234, 1 stud ram to Dr. R. Young, Pocatello, Idaho 95 


Romneys 


Sold by Knollin-Hansen Co., Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 235, 8 range rams to B. H. Robison, Aurum, Nev. 5 


Romeldales 


Sold by the Romeldale Ranch, Davis, California— 
Lot 236, § registered rams to James Walker, Lander, 





Wyoming casa 21 

Lot 237, 25 range rams to Floyd W. Lee 15 

Lot 238, 20 range rams to Floyd W. Lee 17 
Panamas 


Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 239, 15 range rams to Mrs. H. P. Thorson, Bear 


River, Utah Si 23 
Lot 240, 24 range rams to B. H. Robison. 15 
Lot 263, 10 range rams to Edward Sargent 24 
Crossbreds 

LINcOLN-RAMBOUILLETS 

Sold by W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 243, 25 range rams to Mrs. H. P. Thorson. 17 

Sold by Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 

Lot 249, 25 range rams to Peter Jacobson, Provo, Ut. 11 


CorRIEDALE-RAMBOUILLETS 
Sold by Manti Livestock Company, Manti, Utah— 
Lot 254, 19 range rams to H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo. 10 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 255, 20 range rams to Geo. F. Campbell 32 
Lot 256, 15 ram lambs to N. M. Scott... 2 
Lot 256, 10 ram lambs to S. M. Covey, Salt Lake 25 
Lot 262, 5 range rams to H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, 
Montana ee 52. 
Sold by Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho— 
Lot 257, 20 ram lambs to Hattie M. Lockett 
Lot 258, 20 ram lambs to Howard Sheep Co. 25 
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WOOL MARKETS 


Reported and Discussed bv 





The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


+ 


+ 


Directors of The Corporation 


So. MayYER, President, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

J. A. Hoorrr, Vice President, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Boston, Mass. 


+ 


The Wool Market Situation 


(Statement by the National Wool Marketing Corporation) 


[ ESFITE the development of a few adverse factors 
during August the month closed with the under- 
lying confidence in wool values still very prominent 
and consumption of wool continuing at a high rate. 
Matching adverse factors against favorable leaves 
the latter considerably in the majority as the fall season 
opens. It is significant that economists and observers 
of the textile industry are advising manufacturers to 
lay in substantial supplies of wools now for future needs. 
They have the feeling that sizable wool inventories 
will make money from now on. It is reported that 
one wool dealer has withdrawn from the market a large 
part of the wool he acquired very cheaply during shear- 
ing time, figuring that by holding it he will greatly in- 


A. A. JoHns, Prescott, Arizona J. 
F, A. ELLENwoop, Red Bluff, Cal. Horace Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas 
K. W. CuHatmers, Garo, Colo. 

W. S. Lez, Mountain Home, Idaho 
J. B. Watson, Secretary-Manager, M. E. Steppins, Helena, Mont. 

F. W. Leg, San Mateo, N. M. 


W. Hoecn, The Dalles, Ore. 


L. W. Exuiot, Sonora, Texas 

C. C. BELcHER, Del Rio, Texas 
J. H. Lemmon, Lemmon, S. D. 
W. W. Brcirnes, Lansing, Mich. 
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The wool trade usually expects July and August 
to be months of inactivity. July departed far from 
tradition and consumption figures for that month are 
likely to loom very large. A brief review of summer 
wool activity shows a period of concentrated trading 
late in June and another in July. There was a steady 
demand in between these periods of activity and prices 
remained near the top levels, being advanced in some 
cases. The resumption of wool buying on a large scale 
late in July so soon after an extended period of heavy 
purchasing stimulated a great deal of confidence in the 
future of wool values. Encouragement was added to 
the outlook by the fact that the majority of mills wanted 
delivery as soon as possible. Continued demand for 
delivery at the earliest moment adds to the confidence in 
wool. 

During the last part of August the bulk of the 


crease his profit. 

Although August develop- 
ed a slowing-up in the buying 
of fabrics for future delivery, 
the outlook for retail trade in 
both men’s and women’s goods 
this fall is very good. Manu- 
facture of men’s suits has 
reached a new high for recent 
years. Everyone knows how 
wool is being featured in wo- 
men’s wear for this fall. June 
figures on wool consumption 
for clothing purposes show a 
substantial increase over the 
preceding month and a very 
marked increase over the total 
for the same month last year. 
The total consumption of 
wool, so far this year, shows 
the largest increase over the 
corresponding period of the 
preceding year of any time 
since the increase of the first 
half of 1927 over 1926. 








MARKET CONDITIONS ON 
SEPTEMBER 9 
S could be expected after heavy purchases, 
by mills during summer months, wool 
markets are now experiencing a period of less 
activity. 

Political and economic disturbances in Eng- 
land naturally contributed to conservatism 
here, but underlying confidence in her ability 
to solve her problems has helped to maintain 
firm markets. Domestic mills probably will not 
buy heavily in advance of the next series of 
London auctions, beginning next week. Open- 
ing values, there are expected to decline in 
sympathy with Australian values, but should 
react later on as financial difficulties begin to 
disappear. We confidently believe closing 
prices will be higher than at opening. When 
Europe’s ability to lift the clips of foreign 
producing countries is definitely established, 
it should place our domestic wools in stronger 
position. 

We confidently look forward to an active 
fall market here as consumption continues 
healthy. 


The National Wool Marketing Corporation. 








demand was for original bag 
wools, because of their avail- 
ability for quick delivery. 
Prices on these wools were 


‘ steady. This would indicate 


that the manufacturing situ- 
ation continues sound despite 
the slowing-up of fabric buy- 
ing during the month. 

The month just closed wit- 
nessed a rising interest in the 
medium wools, particularly 
three-eighths grade. Toward 
the end of the month there 
was apparent a tendency to 
buy somewhat ahead of actual 
need in this grade, but it was 
slowed down somewhat by 
steadily advancing asking 
prices. This development .in 
three-eighths wools substanti- 
ates the prediction made about 
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a month ago by the Corporation that three-eighths wool 
at last had returned to its proper place in wool picture. 
It is estimated by the Cooperative that this country has 
produced this year about 60,000,000 pounds of three- 
eighths wool, while the present rate of consumption is 
between 80,000,000 and 90,000,000 pounds. With con- 
tinuation of current interest in this wool it seems that 
demand will develop for the current production and 
hold-over wools of this type from last year. Three- 
eighths wool has gone through a long period of dullness 
and the spread in price between it and fine wool became 
so pronounced that a rise in interest on the part of 
manufacturers was inevitable with consumption in the 
men’s wear field continuing so good. 

Everywhere the underlying strength of wool is ap- 
parent. The first of September it was estimated that 
wool dealers had disposed of fully 50 per cent of their 
holdings. The summer demand steadily broadened out 
from the fine wool grades, where it has been confined 
for some time, to include everything down to low 
quarter blood. Prices have been strengthening and, na- 
turally, the Corporation has been urging them upward at 
every point possible in an effort to make the highest sup- 
plemental return to the growers when settling on the 
1931 clip. The National recently sold 500,000 pounds 
of Territory fine French combing at a price which rep- 
resents a price to the grower of fully 2 cents a grease 
pound above the advance, after deducting all costs of 
marketing. This particular advance was felt to be 
rather full at the time it was made. 

If fall demand develops into anything like fore- 
cast volume the National should have disposed of con- 
siderably more than half of its 1931 wools by the first 
of the year. The rate of sale of Cooperative wools on 
the active market of this year has been far ahead of that 
of a year ago. The situation is very favorable toward 
early reports on the 1931 business and the Corporation 
having made its new wools into smaller lines than those 
of 1930, is going to do its utmost to make final returns 
to growers at the earliest possible moment. 

The mind of the wool trade has been put to rest 
on one very vital point. When, after a year of dis- 
couraging inactivity, the wool manufacturing industry 
opened 1931 with such steadily increasing output many 
teared that it meant nothing short of a heavy pileup of 
finished fabrics. That there has been no burdensome 
accumulation of finished goods and fabrics is the state- 
ment of the goods trade at New York. Retail sales this 
spring and summer have held up remarkably well and 
goods have moved swiftly from mill to retail hands. 


Much interest has been aroused by the plans of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation for a ‘National 
Wool Week.” - This project will be the first real pro- 
motion venture for wool, bringing together everyone 
from wool grower to retailer, as well as governmental 
agencies concerned with development of industries and 
promotion of agricultural commodities. With interest 
in wool so prominent in both men’s and women’s wear 
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during the fore part of the year the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation believes this the psychological time 
to strive for a real “landslide” of interest in wool. Wool 
manufacturers have perfected the lighter weight fabrics 
so essential in the women’s wear trade today. Prices 
have been scaled down until wool garments, better made 
and tailored than ever before, really are on the bargain 
counter. Wool is ready for a resounding “comeback” 
and the “National Wool Week” this fall may be just 
what is needed to turn the trick. 

The opportunities of sustaining the high rate of 
consumption—which has been at the rate of about 500,- 
000,000 pounds a year, more wool than this country 
produces—are very great. The Daily News Record, 
New York goods paper, makes this comment: ““The op- 
portunity provided is one that should be taken with 
great seriousness, because it will enable manufacturers 
to put before the public not merely effective samples of 
what they are making now, but of what they can make.” 

The trend back to wool has been very natural. Now, 
if man can provide organized impetus the trend can be 
made permanent and wool returned to its rightful place 
in the textile picture. 





Promoting Demand for Wool 
By J. B. Witson 


Secretary-Treasurer National Wool Marketing Corporation 


|, pees has that old saying, “strike while the iron is 
hot,” found more appropriate application than in 
our plans for the country’s first “National Wool Week.” 
Figuratively speaking, the wool “iron” never was hot- 
ter. The National Wool Marketing Corporation, spon- 
sor of this week, is rallying to the wool banner all avail- 
able strength for some real constructive striking. 

There are countless “weeks” for various products 
and one would be lost trying to remember all of them. 
I doubt, however, if any “‘week” ever had a more favor- 
able set of conditions surrounding its inauguration. It 
has been a long time since the demand for woolen 
fabrics, both in men’s and women’s wear, has been so pro- 
nounced as during the last half year. As a matter of 
fact, the revival in demand for woolen ‘fabrics in the 
women’s trade is the first in a decade. Indications are 
that the production of men’s clothing in the next few 
months will reach a new high for several years. Cur- 
rent reports tell of unusually heavy advance buying of 
fall fabrics, far above the rate of purchase for 1930. 
Certainly the iron is hot and ready to strike. 

When the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
was formed we pledged to growers that we would do 
everything possible to assist in bettering the markets for 
their wool. Constantly its officials and the sales agency 
have worked closely with manufacturers and leaders in 
the goods trade in the interest of wool promotion. This 
newest venture, National Wool Week, is, however, 
our first major movement in keeping faith with our 
growers. It is quite significant, also, that our program 
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also stands as the nation’s first significant step in behalf 
of wool. Frequently there have been undertakings of 
promotional nature in the interest of wool but the Na- 
tional Wool Week sponsored by the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation will mark the first union of all 
forces from grower to manufacturer, goods dealer and 
government agencies. 

The aim of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration is to perpetuate the high rate of wool con- 
sumption which has been developing the last six months. 
We believe it can be done. The rate that men and 
women have been buying woolen fabrics since the first 
of the year indicates that manufacturers are finding, as 
a result of study of modern tastes, the kinds of style and 
fabrics that are wanted. 

The national week recently held in the interest of 
cotton was a pronounced success. It brought together 
agencies representing the growers, manufacturers, goods 
trade and the government. Throughout the country, 
stores were urged to feature cotton goods in their ad- 
vertising. The attention paid cotton during the week 
was tremendous and, naturally, an impetus was given 
to retail sales. 

All spring and summer I have been impressed by the 
attention being paid wool fabrics by the leading stores of 
the country. Stores are featuring wool because of its 
revival in salability. If, through our National Wool 
Week, we can provide an impetus to what has already 
been done in behalf of wool as a result of the natural 
trend back toward fabrics of wool, it will certainly be 
something to congratulate ourselves about. 

The economic status of wool is such that we can 
launch our promotion campaign with utmost con- 
fidence. In a recent issue of its analytical report, the 
Borsodi Analytical Bureau said: ‘The economic status 
of wool is today more favorable, particularly in the 
United States, than for any other of the leading fibers. 
As a matter of fact, it is in more favorable position than 
any other leading commodity whatever.” Surely this 
ought to give those whose main interest is wool the con- 
fidence necessary to put over National Wool Week in 
a rousing, enthusiastic manner. 

The manufacture of wool into clothing is one of 
the oldest industries known to civilized man. Yet it has 
only been the last few years that real progress has been 
made in development of new fabrics suited to quick- 
changing modern tastes and to new styling. We are 
confident that manufacturers have many more new 
ideas to parade before the public. The medium of a 
National Wool Week will offer an unusual opportunity 
for manufacturers to show their full line of goods and to 
indicate future possibilities in the manufacture of 
fabrics. 

Wool rightfully is entitled to a major place in the 
textile field. It always has been admitted that woolen 
goods are best for general health. Now we are in a 
position to take advantage of an opportunity to demon- 
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strate that modern manufacturers are utilizing wool 
in a way that gives the finished product a style and 
smartness not excelled in any other fabric. 





Opening of Australian Auctions 
Boston, August 31, 1931 


CA resuits of the opening day’s operations at 

Sydney on tne last day of August, which marked the 
beginning of tne Australian auction season, indicated 
that the decline in some cases might reach as much as 
15 per cent. For instance, ordinary topmaking 64s to 
70s sold at a price that means 367% cents clean landed 
Boston, which compares with 42'4 cents for the same 
grade at the ena of the previous season. Some of this de- 
cline may be due to the fact that the offerings at the op- 
ening were mostiy burry, but not all. Other cabled clean 
landed costs were 38 cents for 64s combing, 3834 cents 
for 64s to 70s best topmaking and 3714 cents for 64s 
topmaking. 

Japan and England were the chief buyers, with 
American taking little. 

The results of the Sydney opening are not regarded 
as conclusive enough as a basis for future calculations, 
but they are indicative that there has not yet been de- 
veloped abroad the desired strong upward swing in wool 
values. 


Who Benefits From Higher Prices? 


* Sgemnared improvements in the wool market should 
emphasize to growers the value of cooperative mar- 
keting. During shearing time, it will be recalled, the 
National Wooi Marketing Corporation deplored the 
extent to which many growers were turning their wools 
to dealers at prices only a cent a pound or less above the 
cooperative advances. Such trades were below the actual 
market then existing. 

Since that tume the market has strengthened and 
further advances are in prospect. The prices at which 
wools are seliing now represent a substantial advance 
over what was being paid by dealers at shearing time 
or the prices used by the Cooperative as the basis for 
its advances. Growers who consigned to the Cooper- 
ative will benerit from this market improvement and 
any additionai improvement before the close of the sea- 
son. But what will become of the margin between the 
price received by the grower who sold outright at a low 
price and what the dealer who obtained his wool will 
get for it? ; 

The answer to this question is that no matter what 
system is used in selling wool the grower pays the bill 
of selling. When he sells to a dealer the price he receives 
is scaled down to allow plenty of margin for freight, 
handling charges, interest, insurance, soliciting cost and 
a margin of profit. In addition, there is always figured 
in a safe margin for the employment of very expert mar- 
keting skill to sell the wool. This selling service is ex- 
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pert but it enters the picture only when the wool has 
left the hands of the grower. 

Now the picture is entirely different in the Co- 
operative method of marketing wool. The grower still 
pays the freight, handling charges, interest, insurance 
and for the marketing skill necessary to sell wool. How- 
ever, the big difference lies in the fact that the market- 
ing skill employed by the Cooperative works for the 
grower rather than for the individual who seeks to build 
up a fortune handling the grower’s product. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that a large 
volume of the wool taken by dealers at very low prices 
during shearing time will net them nice margins of 
profit. Had this wool gone through Cooperative chan- 
nels the spread in revenue would have been distributed 
among growers. The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration recently sold approximately 500,000 pounds of 
original bag Territory fine wool at prices which will net 
the growers 2 cents a pound above the advance they 
received. Moreover, the advance made on this parti- 
cular wool was thought to be excessive at the time. Sev- 
eral sales of fleece wools have been made at prices which 
represent a full 4-cent spread to the grower over the 
advance. 

In as much as the grower actually pays the mar- 
keting bill under either system it would seem to be only 
sound business that he continue to patronize that system 
which assures him the most for his money—which as- 
suredly is the Cooperative way. J. B. Wilson 





August Sales of 1931 Wool 
by the Corporation 


"HE total sales by the Corporation in August amount- 

ed to 5,037,491 pounds of grease wool, and 247,- 
250 pounds of tops (652,300 pounds of grease wool). 
The following are representative prices received for 
various grades from the different states: 



































Fine Staple 

Price Per lb. 

Clean Basis 

100,000 Ibs. Territory b ccleet ates ST aaah st i 
7,000 Ibs. Wyoming a a 
100,000 Ibs. Colorado (Graded) _. Be et Lat ae 59 

French Combing 
3,000 Ibs. Texas __ Pek OM or | 
8,750 Ibs. Soda Springs, Idaho pitpcadanasihies .60 
8,750 lbs. Colorado __. .60 
Half Blood Staple 

26,000 lbs. Montana 58 
50,000 Ibs. EN : 58 
20,000 Ibs. CONIOD coos ' 58 
10,000 Ibs. Washington __ a 58 
70,000 Ibs. Soda Springs __. 57 

20,000 Ibs. Territory : 584 

Three-Eighths Staple 

50,000 Ibs. Wyoming 53 
50,000 Ibs. Western Slope | 
200,000 Ibs. Territory J51 
100,000 Ibs. Wyoming 51 
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8,000 Ibs. 
50,000 Ibs. 


100,000 Ibs. 


22,000 Ibs. 


40,000 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 
150,000 Ibs. 


100,000 Ibs. 
37,000 Ibs. 
28,000 Ibs. 
200,000 Ibs. 
44,000 Ibs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
49,000 lbs. 
168,000 Ibs. 
100,000 Ibs. 
150,000 Ibs. 
12,000 Ibs. 
50,000 Ibs. 
50,000 Ibs. 
160,000 Ibs. 

6,800 lbs. 


1,200 lbs. 


3,000 Ibs. 
215,000 Ibs. 
4,000 Ibs. 
$8,000 Ibs. 


12,000 Ibs. 


27,000 Ibs. 


9,000 Ibs. 


65,000 Ibs. 
95,000 Ibs. 
23,000 Ibs. 
12,000 Ibs. 
76,034 Ibs. 
24,500 Ibs. 


10,000 Ibs. 


66,000 Ibs. 
101,470 Ibs. 
48,000 Ibs. 
38,500 Ibs. 
20,200 Its. 
21,500 fi... 
30,000 Ibs. 
38,000 Ibs. 

8,750 lbs. 


21,000 Ibs. 
36,000 Ibs. 


3,200 lbs. 
50,000 Ibs. 
55,000 Ibs. 

5,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 
15,000 Ibs. 
10,000 Ibs. 
2,200 Ibs. 
25,000 Ibs. 
50,000 Ibs. 


Three-Eighths mintnd 














Clean Basis 
California Baby 41 
North Dakota —- 45 

Quarter Blood he 
Wyoming -. 44Y, 
Quarter Blood Chathing 
Combing Southern __... .39 
Low Quarter Blood 
IID scsciiesisncertnsstcrinvemeunaicosen, oa 
RSE, ER NA 
MN kee eee. ae 
Fleece Wools 
NESE MING Os 7 oo .40 
Eee 
RR i rea Sr er 52 
Idaho ¥% 51 
Re sti AR ACS A Tene 58 
ee nee ERISA ROE Weer Oe 38 
PRI E ppe ne 2B) oi eh 50 
Minnesota 4 Br. Panel sats Peale os So Bo 38 
Wisconsin % Combing atatelaagsaios 37 
Missouri 1% -...-----. 39 
Hines 4% —_____ Jl 
Michigan 14 Combing 384 
N. Y. % Combing - a 38 
RN Mis MN pisses es 52 
Virginia 3% Combing 44 
California Med. Black 35 
Kentucky Med. Black 31 
Ln SS Ee el ee ee 
Kentucky Fine 56 
Towa Pine. Se eee nee. .58 
Minnesota Semi Fine — ___. mY 
Dakota 4% _ .37 
Michigan 4 " =) 
Original Bag 
California - 50 
NAR ne ee ee a7 
I 25 No ta ie 48 
New Mexico 58 
Nevada __.. 58 
Colorado - 53 
California 48 
REE fe bsueve eee ee amen rh eaten 565, 
Colorado ee RTE Ree Ye 57 
Ne i 
Oregon So 
INE chest daly ena cabs ngseutiine. 56 
BE dated. cnaaskusidantonaet ; 55/6 
Washington 57% 
RI Sire cskccinsikinrcssessteistiaibendets — 
I edd sitcdetseckhritdaaicentianise anne 
ID oie lations kaaicnactiossnsoninks as 
ET renee eee Ie ee 5S 
Tops Wr. GreasE Woo 

eo ee ae 78V5 
% Oil a 18900) 71 
, Dry _. (180,000) 78 
Y Dry - _.( 13,200) 71 
Fine Oil .....( 57,000) .88 
Y%, Oil - _...(. 57,000) 77" 
yas Tey Te aN) .80 
gE rere ( 25,000) 684 
lew % O@ ......_.-.__( 5,000) AI, 
RE ae (100,000) 8314 
Peer Te ak phatase (150,000) .78 






Price Per lb 
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Pee many years the wool grow- 
ers of the United States have 
been urged by wool manufacturers 
to brand their sheep only with some 
substance which is soluble by com- 
mercial scouring methods. The mo- 
tive which has prompted this re- 
quest on the part of manufacturers 
is a logical one, since a loss of many 
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Good for the Wool Grower but not for 
the Manufacturer, 
Top, Brand as applied. 
Center, Five Months later. 
Bottom, One year later, still legible. 


_ This brand lasted a year but was insoluble 
in scouring. 








A Test of Sheep Branding Fluids 


By J. F. Wirson, University of California 


thousands of dollars annually in 
damaged cloth, felt, and in damage 
to machinery is directly traceable to 
“tar” or insoluble sheep branding 
liquids. 

In the sorting process, the first 
step in preparing wool for scouring, 
the sorters remove the fleece twine 
and spread the fleece out on a sorter’s 
table. The next step is to remove the 
brand. This is usually done by clip- 
ping the brand off with shears, in 
the case of combing wools, and in 
clothing wools by removing the en- 
tire staple which contains the 
brand. However, the brand is 
seldom if ever intact and small bits 
of “tarry” wool escape the sorter and 
pass on into subsequent manufactur- 
ing processes where they may cause 
the damage referred to. 

At the Wyoming station Oviatt 
(Wyo. Sta. Bu. 93, 1912) tested 
six different branding fluids for 
solubility and permanence. Two of 
these, Kemps and Sherwin-Williams 
“Harmless,” are involved in the pres- 
ent experiment. Oviatt concluded 
that the “Harmless” did not scour 
out, while Kemps was the only one 
of those tested which scoured out 
perfectly. None of the six different 
materials lasted throughout the year. 
As a result of the Wyoming experi- 
ment and of effective advertise- 
ment of the product, Kemps has 
come to be widely used over a large 
portion of the country. 

Textile processes in recent years 
have all been speeded up. The Wyo- 
ming tests involved scouring the 
weols for 20 minutes at 130°F. At 
the present time many mills, especi- 
ally worsted mills, use temperatures 
not over 125°F. and the wool passes 
through three scouring bowls and 
into the rinse in about 10 minutes 
from the time it leaves the feed 
apron. It is apparent, therefore, that 
to meet the demands of modern mill 
practice, the temperature of the 
bath and the time involved must 
both be less than that allowed by 
Oviatt. 


In the experiment here reported, 
the technique of scouring was ’that 
described in California Station Bul. 
447 entitled ““A method of Obtain- 
ing the Clean Weights of Individual 
Fleeces of Wool.” For experimental 
purposes some “factor of safety” 


should be used. The brands should 














a t N Xs i ine 
Good for the Manufacturers but not 
for the Wool Grower. 

Top, Brand as applied. 

Center, Five Months later. 

Bottom, One year later. 

This brand was almost completely soluble, 
even in a mild scouring solution, but it did 
not last on the sheep. 
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scour out within the minimum time, 
at the lowest temperature and using 
the mildest scouring solutions em- 
ployed in industry. For this test, 
temperature was held at 120°F: the 
wools gently agitated for three 
minutes in each of three tubs, and 
the scouring liquor employed was 
cocoanut oil soap with the addition 
of 60 grams of soda ash to each 7 
gallons of water. It is felt that any 
brand completely soluble in the 
solution described would also be 
completely soluble in commercial 
scouring. 

The sheep used were all purebred 
Rambouillet ewes in the University 
of California flock at Davis. The 
sheep were shorn by machine on 
March 28 and 29, and the branding 
was done March 31, 1930. The 
brands were of wood and were 
identical in specifications except for 
the shape of the letters. Each 
branding liquid was _ opened, 
throughly stirred, and a quantity 
sufficient partially to immerse the 
brand was poured out. A new tin 
pan was used to hold each liquid so 
that there would be no danger of 
mixing the products of different 
manufacturers. Whenever any one 
brand had to be used two or more 
times it was wiped clean before use. 

The plan followed was to put on 
one side of the ewe two brands of a 
particular product. One of the 
brands was removed at the end of 
five months, the usual growth period 
of California fall wools, and scour- 
ed; the other was removed at the end 
of a year and scoured. Thus both 
solubility and weather resistance 
were studied. Each ewe was photo- 
graphed on both sides when the 
brands were applied, again at the end 
of 6 months, and a third time at the 
close of the year. 

Before giving the detailed results 
of the experiment it should be men- 
tioned, in fairness to the manu- 
facturers who donated their prod- 
ucts for the test, that not all of the 
liquids were made for the specific 
purpose of branding sheep. ‘“‘Oronite 
Roof Paint” for instance was in- 
cluded because certain sheepmen in 
the Sacramento Valley were using it 
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to brand sheep with. Rogers Brush- 
ing Lacquer was used, not because 
the manufacturer recommended it 
as a sheep marker, but because the 
author had found lacquers more im- 
pervious to weather when used on 
wood than most paints. Further- 
more not all of the substances made 
specifically as sheep marking liquids 
were claimed to be soluble. Indeed 
several of them are not supposed to 
wash out, but are sold presumably 
on account of weather resistance. 
Finally it should be understood that 
in some cases the products represent 
the efforts of manufacturers to turn 
out a suitable branding fluid, sam- 
ples of which were submitted to the 
writer to ascertain whether or not 
the product was actually satis- 
factory. From these remarks and 
from the fact that the results rep- 
resent only one year’s work it can be 
seen that in most cases failure of the 
brand to scour out or to last on the 
sheep casts no reflection on the 
maker, unless the product has been 
publicly advertised as to permanence 
and solubility. 

The marking fluids tested, with 
the brands used to represent them, 
are given below. 

The first brands were shorn off 
August 11, 1930. Within one 
month after the brands were applied, 
the RL denoting Rogers Brushing 


Lacquer, had completely disap- 

peared. All of the other brands 

with the exception of MG Mintra 

Green and FR6 Fullers red 6004 

were fairly legible. These two were 

indistinct, possibly due to the fact 
that the liquid was so thin that the 
brands when applied, were not as 
heavy as most of the others. A study 
of the photographs of each brand, 
taken on August 11, 1930, indicates 
that all of the brands with the pos- 
sible exception of those mentioned 
will last during 5 or 6 months of hot 
dry weather such as prevails in the 

Sacramento Valley in the summer. 
On March 23, 1931, 8 days less 

than a year after the sheep were 

branded, they were again photo- 
graphed and the remaining brand 
removed. The following order of 
legibility was indicated: 
Fairly legible: SR, SB, O, MBL. 
Traces of brand: PB, KER, KEB, 

MB, FG6. 

Very faint traces: FG8, KB, PR, 

KR. 

Obliterated:* SG, FR6, NR, SGP, 

MR, NB, MG, FR8, RL. 

*Scouring tests showed that with the ex- 
ception of RL, some of the branding 
liquid had persisted throughout the year, 
even though the brand could not be read. 
The above list shows that a few 

branding liquids are fairly satis- 





factory but the majority of those 





THE MARKING FLUIDS TESTED 


NAME 
Harmless Sheep Marking Liquid 


BRAND 
SR 

SB 

SG a . = 
SRP Sheep Marking Paint 

SGP ee ec ec 
O Oronite Roof Paint 

MBL Mintra Sheep Branding Liquid 


Pabco Sheep Branding Paint 6675 
ec « ac ec 6674 
Cooper’s Marking Fluid 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid 
Fuller’s Sheep Marking Paint 6006 
ec ec ec ec 8797 


6004 
8487 


ee ee ee ee 


Nason’s Sheep Marking Ink 


Roger’s Brushing Lacquer 


MAKER 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland, Ohio 


COoLorR 
Red 
Black 
Green 
Red ‘a 
Green ~ 
Black 
Blue 
Black 
Red . . a _ 
Green pS bis . : 
Black 
Red 
Red 
Black 
Red " s 3 

Black 3 - . - 
Green . Fuller and Co., S. F. 
Green 
Red 7 
Red a ee. os 
Red R. N. Nason & Co., S. F. 
Black R. N. Nason & Co., S. F. 
Brown Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit 


ec 


Standard Oil Company 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., S. F. 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 


W. P 
W. P. Fuller and Co., S. F. 











ds 
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tested, from the sheepman’s point 
of view, leave much to be desired. It 
would seem also that green mark- 
ing fluids are not as satisfactory as 
other colors. 


Scouring Test 


So much of the branding fluids 
applied had come off during the 
year, that a scouring test of the 
brands taken off at 12 months could 
not be intelligently made. The first 
brands, removed August 11, 1930, 
at the end of about 5 months, were 
scoured, and gave the following 
results: 

(Listed approximately in order; 
number one being the most soluble) . 


KR Kemp’s red. 
KB Kemp’s black. 
FG8 Fuller’s green 8797. 
NB Nason’s black. 
FR6 Fuller’s red 6004. 
NR Nason’s red. 
KER Cooper’s red. 
MR Mintra red. 
FR8 Fuller’s red 8487. 
10. KEB Cooper’s black. 
11. FG6 Fuller’s green 6006. 
12. MB Mintra black. 
The following branding fluids 
were apparently insoluble: 
SR Sherwin-Williams red. 
SRP Sherwin-Williams red paint. 
O  Oronite roof paint. 
MBL Mintra blue. 
PR Pabco red. 
SGP Sherwin-Williams 
paint. 
SB Sherwin-Williams black. 
SG Sherwin-Williams green. 
PB Pabco black. 
(MR Mintra green and RL Rogers 
Brushing Lacquer not listed) . 


oP Ore Se eS 


green 


Comparing this list with the list 
showing legibility at the end of the 
year it will be seen that every one of 
the brands called “fairly legible” are 
apparently completely insoluble, 
while those brands which the ele- 
ments obliterated during the year 
were in general the most soluble. 

To ask a brand to stay on a sheep 
during twelve months is asking a 
good deal. The sheep itself, through 
the secretions of the sebaceous and 
sudoriferous glands in the skin is 


actually manufacturing small 
quantities of soap and considerable 
quantities of potassium salts. The 
action of these, combined with rain 
and snow, is severe. The sheepman 
expects the brand to last 12 months 
under these conditions, yet the 
manufacturer expects the same 
brand to wash out completely when 
he uses man-made soap, sodium salts 
and warm water. It is somewhat 
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analagous to eating your cake and 
having it too. 

Very probably a branding fluid 
which would meet the requirements 
of wool grower and wool manu- 
facturer could be worked out, if 
sufficient incentive were provided 
to the chemists of the country. This 
preliminary trial at the California 
station indicates that the problem is 
yet to be solved. 








The Drouth Relief Conference 


ON August 17 and 18 a conference 
on drouth relief for which the 
call was originally issued by Gov- 
ernor Geo. H. Dern of Utah, was 
attended by over 100 representatives 
of state departments of agriculture, 
extension departments, railroads, and 
livestock organizations from the 
western states. 

The planning for this conference 
and the arrangements for issuing the 
call were worked out during the Salt 
Lake conference of agricultural 
economists and extension workers of 
the various states held July 27, 28, 
and 29. 

On August 17, a survey of crop 
livestock conditions in the twelve 
western states was presented, show- 
ing conditions below 60 per cent of 
normal in most of California, 
Nevada, western Utah, eastern Mon- 
tana, and western North and South 
Dakota; a condition of around 60 
to 70 per cent was reported for the 
southern portions of Oregon, and 
Idaho, southwest portions of Wyo- 
ming and northeastern Utah. In 
the remainder of the western area 
conditions were reported as from 70 
to 80 per cent or higher. 

To meet this situation the con- 
ference made the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Reductions of one-half in railroad 
rates on livestock and feeds from and to 
drouth counties. 

2. Greatest possible use of local feeds 
available; intelligent handling of feeder 
livestock, 

3. Survey of fall and winter ranges, 
extension of forest grazing season, improve- 


ments on ranges in forests and on public 
domain. 


4. Utilization of local financial facili- 
ties to greatest possible extent to save 
breeding flocks and herds; use of unex- 
pended balance in federal drouth relief ap- 
propriation for use in loans or in financing 
livestock loan companies, credit corpora- 
tions, etc. 


5. Opposing moratoriums as in the end 
harmful to those they are intended to help. 


6. Local agencies to handle cases of 
human suffering as far as possible; with 
appeals to the Red Cross, where necessary. 


7. Suspension of payment to settlers on 
such federal reclamation projects as received 
an inadequate water supply during 1931. 

Since the adjournment of the con- 
ference announcement has _ been 
made from Washington that federal 
funds are available to be used in 
making loans for the feeding of live- 
stock in western drouth areas. 


It is stipulated, however, that the 
government must have an interest 
in the collateral along with the other 
institutions carrying present loans 
on the same livestock. Specific 
amounts are prescribed in terms of 
cents per head per month to be loan- 
ed for the purchase of feed to carry 
horses, cattle and sheep. The loan 
limit to one individual or company 
is $1000, which apparently means 
that the present federal aid is chiefly 
intended for the benefit of farmers 
and small livestock concerns. 


It was also indicated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that his approval 
would be given to the making of ap- 
propriations by the coming Congress 
of larger amounts for 1932 seed 
loans. 








N continuation of the efforts of 

the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to secure reductions in mar- 
keting charges, as reported in recent 
issues of the Wool Grower, the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to the 
managers of the stock yard com- 
panies and presidents of livestock ex- 
changes at five markets: 
Dear Sir: 

We suppose that you must have heard 
a good deal about the effort that is being 
made by this association and western live- 
stock interests generally to effect some 
economies in marketing expenses. I do not 
need to tell you anything about the ruinous 
prices which all sheepmen are now taking 
at all the markets, These prices have con- 
tinued for so long and the prospects for 
recovery to old levels are so poor that we 
think it is quite reasonable and proper to 
expect some early concessions all along the 
line in the various marketing charges. 

It has been proposed that the stock yard 
companies and the commission men should 
make a voluntary cut of 25 per cent in 
their rates, to continue over some agreed 
length of time. 

We have been forced to come to the idea 
that there is no probability of commodity 
prices and service charges returning to the 
levels of 1929 and previous years. Of 
course, we do not consider that a rate pub- 
lished to suit the present conditions would 
likely be a proper one for an indefinite 
period. The fact is that the 25 per cent 
cut now would not correspond to the 
change in commodity values. 

You must, of course, know something of 
the extremely bitter and hostile feeling that 
is developing in the western producing sec- 
tions toward all those interests that are 
maintaining old rates of charges. We have 
tried to put ourselves in your position and 
in doing so still feel that it would be good 
business to make a substantial reduction 
now for some stated period. 

When things have become more nearly 
settled down under the new economic con- 
ditions, it should be possible fairly to study 
general values and to determine just service 
charges for the future. 

Your reply and suggestions for securing 
early action will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
F. R. Marshall, 
Secretary. 

Replies have been received from 

the stock yard companies as follows: 


Omaha 


Dear Mr. Marshall: August 10, 1931 


Referring to your letter of recent date, 
with reference to reduction in charges at 
this market: 





I am sure you are aware that this com- 
pany is always ready and willing to make 
as low charges as possible, at all times, com- 
mensurate with the service performed. 

We have endeavored to keep our facilities 
to the highest standard possible, so that 
clients of this market might be afforded 
every convenience toward securing the 
greatest return for his product, with the 
least possible expense attached thereto and 
we have attempted to scale our feed charges 
downward, or upward, as the general mar- 
ket fluctuations occur. 

We can assure you that in the future our 
rates will be maintained at as low a figure 
as can possibly be, value of service and all 
things considered. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. Schellberg, 
Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
August 8, 1931 
Sioux City 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of July 29, 
with reference to a 25 per cent reduction 
in our charges at this market: 

We realize the condition the livestock 
industry is in at the present time, and want 
you to feel assured that we are at all times 
willing to do our part in aiding that in- 
dustry, and will be more than pleased to 
make reductions in any of our charges when 
we can consistently do so without impair- 
ing the service which all shippers are en- 
titled to when consigning their shipments 
to this market. , 

We have consistently, for the past two 
years, reduced our charges for feeds, and 
will continue to do so whenever the mar- 
ket warrants it. In other words, when the 
market prices for feeds decline the com- 
pany at all times arranges to have these 
declines reflect in the reduction of our 
feed charges. 

This company desires to have and to 
maintain at all times, the most modern 
and up-to-date facilities for the yarding, 
feeding, watering, care and sale of live- 
stock, and to give the most efficient service 
in the unloading, yarding, weighing and 
handling of livestock when shipped to this 
market, and will at all times endeavor to 
keep our charges for the use of such facili- 
ties and service down to the lowest possible 
minimum. 

Yours truly, 
G. F. Silknitter, 
Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
August 8, 1931 


St. Paul 
Dear Sir: 
Answering your letter of July 29th: 
The yardage or service rates at South 
St. Paul are now and have been for the past 
nine or ten years, from sixteen to twenty 
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Yardage Charges at Stock Yards Markets 





per cent less than those prevailing at other 


primary markets. This is brought about 
by an early conflict between federal and 
state regulatory authority. In addition to 
this handicap, the considerable increase in 
percentage of receipts by truck as compar- 
ed to rail receipts has resulted in serious 
decreases in revenue, notwithstanding the 
fact that truck arrivals pay a slightly higher 
service rate. The added expense for hand- 
ling such receipts exceeds the increased 
rate, and very little feed is used. We are 
thus deprived of a considerable revenue 
which was previously available to us, and 
it is only by the most strict economy in 
operating that we have been able to main- 
‘tain reasonable earnings without impairing 
the high character of service demanded by 
our patrons. 

Our local marketing agencies and ship- 
pers generally understand and appreciate 
this situation; we have before us no re- 
quests for reductions in marketing charges 
other than yours. We recently had a re- 
quest from the Montana Stock Growers 
Association to reduce the price of hay, but 
were unable to do so without a readjustment 
of yardage rates to the basis of other mar- 
kets, 

Our experience over many years indicates 
to us that the livestock producer gets more 
for his money in stock yards service and 
market privileges than from any other 
factor in the marketing process, and while 
we fully appreciate the position in which 
the producer now finds himself, we do not 
believe that producers would be satisfied 
with any less service than they are now 
getting. 

Yours very truly, 
T. E. Good, 
President. 


Kansas City 


August 7, 1931 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 28th ult, concerning charges 
for service and feed at the central live 
stock markets. 

We appreciate fully the condition of the 
sheep people at this time, and assure you 
that it is our desire to assist in every way 
possible to alleviate that condition, but of 
course you realize that the stock yards 
business, as well as other industries, is 
feeling the present depression just as much 
as the sheepmen. 

The second paragraph of your letter 
proposes that the stock yards companies 
and commission men should make a volun- 
tary cut of 25 per cent in their rates to 
continue over some agreed length of time. 

As far as the stock yards company is 
concerned I am sure that further considera- 
tion will cause you to realize that that 
would be an impractical proposition, be- 
cause if stock yards companies once began 
adjusting their charges on cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses and mules as prices fluctuated 
up or down we would be in continuous 
trouble. 
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The matter of charges at the central 
markets is a big proposition with a good 
many angles. It involves a large invest- 
ment and many expenses over which we 
have no control, such as taxes, insurance, 
etc., and rather than attempt to go fur- 
ther into the subject by letter we are going 
to have our western representative, Mr. 
Blake, call on you and give you some of 
these angles that we are up against in 
this matter. 

With kindest personal regards, we beg to 
remain 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Weeks, 
Vice President. 
Chicago 
August 12, 1931 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 

I duly received your letter on the sub- 
ject of reduction of charges in connection 
with marketing sheep and lambs. I have 
asked our Mr. John T. Caine to discuss this 
matter further with you. 

We thoroughly appreciate the serious 
condition of the western sheepmen and I 
trust their campaign for a reduction in 
marketing costs will be productive of good 
results. However, referring specifically to 
feed charges at our yards, whatever they 
might be, it would make very little differ- 
ence owing to the fact, of which you are 
aware, that practically all of the western 
sheep are fed the last time at yards outside 
and near Chicago but with which we have 
no connection and very little feeding of 
these sheep is done here. 

If we reduce our feed charges, the re- 
duction must be given to all alike. It is a 
very serious matter to us and in this case 
would be of no material assistance to the 
western sheepmen. 

As to our yardage rates, they are under 
scrutiny at all times and are kept so reason- 
able that it has been impossible for us to 
secure what is admitted to be a reasonable 
return. Our net revenue, despite our ef- 
forts at reducing expenses, has fallen to the 
lowest point it has ever been. A reduction 
of 25 per cent would amount to 2 cents 
per head which certainly would not make 
any appreciable improvement of the un- 
fortunate situation in the sheep industry. 

Mr. Caine expects to see you again 
shortly and will be glad to further discuss 
this matter with you. . 

Yours very truly, 
O. T. Henkle, 
V.-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Immediately upon receiving the 
above letter from the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard Company, the follow- 
ing wire was sent to Mr. Henkle, to 
which no reply has come: 

Reference your letter twelfth, sheepmen 
endeavoring bring all items expense into 
line and two cents yardage cut Chicago 


would be highly appreciated; also good bus- 
iness for your market. 
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Wyoming's Twenty-Eighth Convention 


WYOMING wool growers met in 

their twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention on August 6, 7, 8, at Raw- 
lins. There was a good attendance 
from most parts of the state and 
Rawlins people furnished every form 
of hospitality and entertainment in 
a way that has made famous the 
largest western town that is founded 
nearly altogether upon the business 
of sheep raising. 

A full day’s work by the executive 
committee put the organization’s 
business affairs, reports, and resolu- 
tions in such good shape that there 
was no confusion occasioned by com- 
mittee meetings on the convention 
days, and much opportunity was 
given to consider and debate all 
resolutions on important topics in 
advance of their presentation on the 
convention floor. 

There was considerable discussion 
upon the resolution pertaining to 
the public lands, which question was 
dealt with on the first day in the ad- 
dresses of Dr. A. G. Crane, president 
of the University of Wyoming, and 
the Hon. Perry W. Jenkins, Wyo- 
ming’s member on the President’s 
Public Lands Commission. As final- 
ly adopted by unanimous vote, the 
resolution read: 

Resolved; That the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association is in favor of having 
United States cede all of the remaining 
public lands to the respective states, with- 
out reservation. 

The annual address of President 
Thomas Cooper, delivered at the first 
session, dealt in a constructive and 
courageous way with problems of 
grazing lands, taxation, marketing 
and production. At the Thursday 
afternoon and Friday morning ses- 
sions, the speakers in addition to 
those mentioned were Col. E. N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s 
Live Stock Bureau, Dean J. A. Hill 
of the College of Agriculture, Wyo- 
ming University, Vice President F. 
W. Robinson of the Union Pacific 
System, and J. B. Wilson, who spoke 
on the operation of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. He 
was preceded by L. U. Edgeheill, 


vice president of Draper & Company, 
who dealt in detail with the methods 
of appraising Corporation wools on 
arrival and the preparation of sell- 
ing lines. Mr. D. A. Jay, county 
agent at Buffalo, discussed contract 
lamb feeding. 


Friday afternoon was given over 
to the work of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the plans 
and results of the Eat More Lamb 
campaign. President Hagenbarth 
spoke first upon the need and value 
of stronger organization by wool 
growers. The increasing of the de- 
mand for lamb, he asserted, “‘is strict- 
ly a dollars and cents affair for every 
producer. It can certainly be ac- 
complished in a way and at a cost 
that will bene‘Sit every producer to 
an extent one hundred times greater 
than the amount asked for carrying 
the work.” 

Mr. Erle Racey, for the National 
Association, presented the Eat More 
Lamb plan by use of charts, but with 
new emphasis on many points that 
have arisen during the progress of 
this work in Texas, California, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Colorado. Among 
these is the great value of the under- 
taking in organization building and 
the advantage to associations of the 
use of the five-year acceptance form 
which largely removes the necessity 
of annual efforts in dues collection. 
Mr. Racey was followed by the Secre- 
tary of the National Association, 
after which there was an open dis- 
cussion of the question in which 
over a dozen prominent members 
endorsed the plan. 

Five-year pledges amounting to 
over $4000 were signed during the 
convention and a schedule of 19 local 
meetings arranged to be concluded 
on September 19. These will be un- 
der the direction of local committees 
and the lamb promotion plan will 
be presented by Mr. Racey. 

The convention was addressed on 
Saturday morning by United States 
Senator Robert D. Carey, C. N. 
Arnett, president of the Intermoun- 
tain Livestock Marketing Associ- 
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ation, and James Coon, as a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Farm Board. 

Saturday afternoon was a business 
session at which resolutions and com- 
mittee reports were discussed and 
acted upon. A special committee 
on shearing rates reported that a rep- 
presentative of the shearer’s union 
had proposed an 1l-cent rate for 
1932 and 124 cents for 1933. The 
committee was of the opinion that 
10 cents should be the maximum 
next year, but no action was taken 
by the convention. 

Resolutions, other than those re- 
ferred to above, as adopted by the 
convention included: 


Be It Resolved, That we are opposed to 
the creation of any new national parks, or 
federal game preserves, or the enlargement 
of those now existing, and we also oppose 
the creation of new national forests or en- 
largement of those now established within 
the state of Wyoming. 


Be It Resolved, That we urge President 
Hoover and Secretary Hyde to cancel or 
refund all 1931 forest grazing fees except 
such amounts as will be necessary to pro- 
vide the counties with customary amounts 
for road and school purposes. We consider 
that an increase of over 50 per cent in 
forest grazing fees in the last four years is 
unfair and unjustifiable, and the present 
scale of fees is out of line with economic 
conditions now surrounding the cattle and 
sheep industries of the forest states. 


+ 


Resolved, That we condemn as dishonest 
the practice of selling reworked wool (com- 
monly called “shoddy”), under the trade 
name “All Wool.” We reaffirm our en- 
dorsement of the French-Capper Truth-in- 
Fabric Bill, and urge all associations inter- 
ested in agriculture and livestock in the 
neighboring states to work to secure the 
passage of state laws similar to the Wyo- 
ming Truth-in-Fabric Act; 

Be It Further Resolved, That the mem- 
bers of this association give constant aid 
to the Wyoming Truth-in-Fabric Commit- 
tee in its efforts to bring about a com- 
pliance with the above act. 


he 


Be It Resolved, That the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association do vigorously 
protest against the present valuation on 
grazing land, and insist that the State Board 
of Equalization grant us a reduction to the 
actual producing value of all agricultural 
and grazing land. 
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Be It Resolved, That the Agricultural 
Department of the University of Wyoming 
be requested to make an investigation and 
report on tax conditions in Wyoming as 
between the agricultural and livestock in- 
terests and other property. 





Resolved, That all stock yards and com- 
mission charges should be reduced by at 
least 25 per cent, and that we ask stock 
yards companies and commission houses to 
request the permission of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make such reductions ef- 
fective immediately. 








Reductions in Feed Charges at 
Stock Yards 


| charges for feed have 
recently been put into effect at 
many of the stock yards. A list of 
such changes furnished by Mr. A. W. 
Miller, chief of the Packers and 
Stockyard Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, is printed below. 


Seattle, Washington 


Wheat, reduced from $2.25 to $2.00 per 
cwt. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Corn, reduced from $2.50 to $2.25 per cwt. 
Wheat, reduced from $2.50 to $2.25 per 
cwt. 
Barley, reduced from $2.50 to $2.25 per 
cwt, 
Effective August 15, 1931 


Denver, Colorado 


Prairie Hay, (on fence), reduced from $1.50 
to $1.40 per cwt. 

Prairie Hay, (fed), reduced from $1.60 to 
$1.50 per cwt. 

Alfalfa Hay, (on fence), 
$1.50 to $1.40 per cwt. 

Alfalfa Hay, (fed), reduced from $1.60 to 
$1.50 per cwt. 

Corn, reduced from $1.30 to $1.20 per cwt. 

Effective July 6, 1931 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Alfalfa, reduced from $1.75 to $1.625 per 
cwt. 
Effective August 26, 1931 
Prairie Hay reduced from $1.25 to $1.121%4 
per cwt. 


Corn reduced from $1.20 to $1.10 per 
bushel measure. 


Effective September 10, 1931 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Prairie Hay, reduced from $1.25 to $1.10 


reduced from 


per cwt. 

Alfalfa Hay, reduced from $1.60 to $1.50 
per cwt. 

Corn, reduced from. $1.20 to $1.10 per 
bushel. 


Bedding, reduced from 75 cents to 60 cents 
per bale. 


Effective September 5, 1931 


Wichita, Kansas 
Alfalfa, reduced from $1.75 to $1.50 per 
cwt. 
Effective August 12, 1931 


Corn, reduced from $1.45 to $1.30 per cwt. 
Effective June 27, 1931 


St. Joseph, Missouri 

Prairie Hay reduced from $1.25 to $1.10 
per cwt. 

Alfalfa Hay reduced from $1.70 to $1.50 
per cwt. 

Bedding reduced from 75 cents to 60 cents 
per bale. 

Corn reduced from $1.20 
bushel measure. 

Effective September 8, 1931 


to $1.10 per 


Sioux City, lowa 
Prairie Hay reduced from $1.20 to $1.15 


per cwt. 

Alfalfa Hay reduced from $1.70 to $1.50 
per cwt. 

Corn reduced from $1.20 to $1.10 per 
bushel. 


Oats reduced from 80 cents to 60 cents per 


bushel. 
Effective September 11, 1931 
Chicago, Illinois 


Corn reduced from $1.35 to $1.25 per bushel 
measure. 


Effective September 9, 1931 


An announcement has also been 
made that effective August 1 pas- 
ture charges at Valley, Nebraska, 
will be 4 cents the first day, 3 cents 
the next two days, and 2 cents there- 
after, with no service charge. Alfalfa 
hay at the Laramie Yards, also under 
the supervision of the Union Pacific 
System, is now being fed at $32 per 
ton. 
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The Empire Wool Conference 


By A. C. Mitts 
Melbourne, July 15, 1931 


HAT with conferences, con- 

‘ventions, and ram sales, the past 
month has been full of interest for 
sheep breeders in Australia, the out- 
standing event being the Empire 
Wool Conference. This was opened 
in Melbourne on June 22, and at- 
tended by delegates, representing all 
the various aspects of the industry, 
from South Africa, New Zealand, 
and the Commonwealth. A mere 
reading of the reports and resolutions 
might tend to convey an impression 
that little of a tangible nature was 
accomplished, but speaking as an on- 
looker I can say that a spirit of co- 
operation and coordination was 
there, and it is generally believed 
that the ultimate benefit will be 
material. 

The opening address of Sir 
Graham Waddell, chairman of the 
conference, sounded the dominant 
note of the whole proceedings, i.e., 
self-help and a determination on the 
part of wool men to battle through 
without calling in government as- 
sistance, or interfering in any way 
with the law of supply and demand 
by the arbitrary fixation of prices. 

Sir Graham’s speech was followed 
with an address by Sir John Higgens, 
chairman of the British Australian 
Wool Realization Association, which 
propounded a somewhat revolution- 
ary scheme for the stabilization or 
insurance of wool values. Stated as 
briefly as possible (Sir John took 
well over an hour to explain it), the 
proposal provides for the creation of 
Australian, African and New Zea- 
land associations capitalized by 
means of a percentage levy on all 
wool disposed of in the countries 
concerned, that would have for their 
prime object the insurance to grow- 
ers of an average annual price over a 
defined period for each type of wool 
produced. Under such a stabiliz- 
ation scheme, he said, the value of 
wool might be subject to slight rises 
and falls, but with control through 
a central organization, there should 


not, in the collective realization of 
Australian or Empire clips, be a 
variation of more than 1 cent a 
pound of grease wool during a cycle 
of 10 or 12 years. Regulation of this 
character could not, he held, by any 
reasonable interpretation of the word 
stabilization be converted into fix- 
ation of prices. 


The following was quoted by Sir 
John Higgens as an example of how 
the plan would operate: It is sup- 
posed that there is an Australian clip 
weighing 745,000,000 pounds, and 
it is intended to stabilize the value or 
“insure” the price on a flat rate basis 
of say 16 cents per pound for cycles 
of ten years. Accordingly the clip 
is appraised on the basis as it comes 
into store, and an advance made on 
the basis of 16 cents fourteen days 
after appraisement. Adjustments, 
if any, in actual returns would be 
effected at the close of each wool 
year or season when the whole clip 


had been sold. 


Any surplus returns over the 16 
cents a pound advanced would be 
allocated as follows: 82.5 per cent 
to wool growers, 10 per cent towards 
the creation of capital for the as- 
sociation, 5 per cent stabilization or 
insurance, 2.5 per cent for research 
fund. When the capital of, say, 
$10,000,000 had accumulated, the 
percentage deduction for the build- 
ing up of capital could be eliminated 
or reduced, and only sufficient de- 
duction made to maintain the capital 
for the “Australian unit” of the 
Empire scheme at the figure. A 
similar policy would be observed in 
regard to the insurance fund. The 
growers’ interests in the capital and 
insurance funds might be issued in 
the form of bonds or certificates 
bearing a low rate of interest. 


The scheme was referred to a sub- 
committee for consideration, which 
recommended that the idea of in- 
suring wool against falling markets 
should be investigated by an inde- 
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pendent authority. The recom-_ 
mendations were adopted. 


It may be mentioned in passing 
that three other lengthy schemes 
which advocated price fixing were 
turned down by the conference, but 
not without some heart burning out- 
side. In spite of resolutions express- 
ing abhorrence of price fixation pass- 
ed then, and at other different meet- 
ings of graziers’ associations, there 
is a feeling among what may be 
called the small wool growers that 
the only thing that can save them 
is the determination of a minimum 
price below which wool should not 
be sold or exported. Unfortunately 
the federal government has an itch 
for controlling commodities and it 
is quite possible that an appeal to it 
from the disgrunted growers may re- 
sult in a compulsory wool pool. 

In addition to resolutions oppos- 
ing price fixing, the conference 
passed a motion affirming that the 
best method of disposing of the wool 
clip is by auction sale. Another 
agreed to, urged that attention be 
given to economic research, parti- 
cularly in regard to the gap between 
prices of the raw material and those 
of woolen goods. 

The conference decided that while 
each Dominion should be respon- 
sible for wool publicity in its own 
territory it was necessary to appoint 
a representative from each country 
to act as a committee for the col- 
lection of information regarding 
publicity and the interchange of 
suggestions. That committee would 
also control any advertising that 
might be determined on in countries 
outside the Dominions. 

The annual convention of the 
Graziers Federal Council was held a 
few days prior to the above con- 
ference. 

The too prevalent practice of cer- 
tain trades offering for sale woolen 
goods which contain a proportion 
of synthetic and other fibers with- 
out the fact being disclosed to the 
purchaser, was debated at length. 
The convention decided that it 
would be in the interest of growers, 
manufacturers and retailers of wool 
if legislation were passed making it 
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an offense to offer for sale as wool, 
fabrics that contain more than 10 
per cent of other fibers, or to sell 
woolen goods which are not clearly 
branded with the percentage of 
adulteration. 

There was also a discussion upon 
the possibilities of developing trade 
with eastern countries, and a special 
subcommittee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the chances of stimulating 
the use of wool in China, Japan, and 
elsewhere, and to reccommend what 
steps should be taken to procure 
further wool markets in the East. 

The annual conference between 
the Australian Woolgrowers Council 
and the National Council of Wool- 
selling Brokers followed the graziers’ 
convention, its purpose being to 
estimate the 1931-32 clip. 
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The figures arrived at were 2,- 
942,500 bales, which if realized, will 
constitute a record production for 
the Commonwealth. Last season’s 
total is estimated to have been 2,728,- 
000 bales and that for 1929-30, the 
present record, 2,867,000 bales. 


It was estimated by the conference 
that 2,675,000 bales would be re- 
ceived through Australian brokers’ 
stores for offering in the Common- 
wealth during 1931-32, and that 
267,500 bales, including skin wools, 
would be sold privately or shipped 
direct oversea. It was agreed that 
the main selling season should extend 
from August 31, 1931, to about the 
end of May 1932. The quantity of 
wool to be offered before Christmas 
was fixed at 1,287,000 bales. 








Mr. Poole’s Views on the 


Lamb 


FPFEDERS have been overlooking 


a bet, if there is anything in past 
performance. They have stood pat 
for a $5.25@5.75 market, letting 
killers get anything with sufficient 
weight and flesh to make a passable 
carcass by paying a premium of 25 
cents per hundred. Feeder psy- 
chology had thin lambs pegged at 
$5 earlier in the season, prompted 
probably by those financing them. 
In taking this position they ignored 
cost of making gains which is at 
the lowest level in many years, the 
result being a wide spread between 
fats and feeders of about $2.50 per 
hundred, whereas for many years 
the two types frequently sold at a 
parity. Late in August the best feed- 
ers were selling at $5.75; the packer 
top on western fat lambs was $8.25, 
which may be termed an abnormal 
situation without fear of contradic- 
tion. 

Last winter gains cost 7 to 8 cents 
per pound; at’present and prospec- 
tive prices of small grains, good feed- 
ers can put on weight at 5 to 6 cents 
per pound. Between the cost of a 
carload of thin lambs and the present 
value of a carload of fat stock, based 


Feeding Situation 


on 20,000 pounds, the feeder has a 
margin of $500 and at present feed 
prices that money will feed out two 
carloads. This, of course, is predicat- 
ed on maintenance of current prices 
for fat lambs, $8@8.25, which from 
the viewpoint of a skeptic may not 
happen, yet there is good reason for 
assuming that it will as lamb always 
finds broader outlets during cold 
weather and the price record of last 
winter justifies such expectation. An 
$8 average on the crop of fed lambs 
to be marketed during the winter 
will pay good prices for the feed. A 
considerable number of western 
lambs have gone into corn belt feed- 
ers’ hands on a gain payment basis of 
7 to 8 cents per pound, which means 
velvet to the feeder. 

An unfortunate banking situation 
has doubtless operated adversely to 
feeding lamb trade. Said a Michigan 
man: “Weare prepared to go as far 
as the banks will let us, but so far 
we have been hobbled.” That tells 
the story briefly. The Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan banking crisis, coupled 
with the Chicago debacle in which 
nearly 100 banks. cracked within a 
few months, reduced the feeders’ 


credit seriously. Iowa and Nebraska 
have been the principal buyers and 
the biggest volume has been done at 
Omaha. Up to September few thin 
lambs had gone into territory east 
of the Mississippi, which means a 
shortage of early ““comebacks,” light 
winter receipts at eastern markets 
and liberal orders at Chicago and 
elsewhere in the West. The velvet 
on this crop of lambs is going to the 
killer, retailer and feeder. 

Feeder lambs have been realizing 
as much or more money, market con- 
sidered, at Omaha, Denver, and 
Ogden than Chicago, on which only 
one construction can be placed: de- 
mand is lacking in eastern territory. 
Possibly that section has been laying 
out in expectancy of a 4 to 5 cent 
market, which is not likely to mater- 
ialize. Colorado has been a laggard, 
but in August showed a disposition 
to come into camp, $5.25 being paid 
freely at Denver. One string of 
lambs went from Ogden, Utah, to 
McLean County, Ill., late in August 
at $4.75, or better than the Chicago 
price. Under such conditions few 
thin western lambs are going east of 
Missouri River markets. 


Feeders may change their tactics 
but the money situation is against 
them. It may be a good thing for 
western feeders on the winter mar- 
ket, as when territory east of Chicago 
goes into the winter with a lot of 
lambs on feed, killers down that way 
are able to satisfy their needs near 
home, keeping out of market com- 
petition. Western lambs have been 
offered on contract in Indiana at 8 
cents per pound for the gain. Ex- 
Governor McCray figured it out, 
concluding that on an investment of 
$5.75 per hundred at present feed 
cost and a 25-pound gain, $7.50 at 
selling time would pay out, and so 
decided to invest. 


Every lamb in the 1931 crop that 
does not go direct to the shambles, 
will be fed out and that there will be 
enough to go around is probable. 
Considering the fact that summer 
demand at a spread of $7.50(@8.50 
has been broad and that few have 
sold below $7.75, there is reason to be 
mildly optimistic concerning the 























outcome of winter feeding oper- 
ations. With a prospective short- 
age of early “comebacks” the market 
is due to pick up late in September, 
if it runs true to present form. In- 
dications of a deficient fall and early 
winter supply of good lambs are not 
lacking and when killers cannot get 
that type they go to less desirable 
grades. With Idaho, Washington, 
and Wyoming close to the end of the 
{at lamb loading season and only the 
mountain crop to come from 
Montana, there is justification for as- 
suming that the low spot has passed; 
indeed, a flurry would not surprise 
the trade. The dilatory element must 
come into the market for feeders 
sooner or later and nothing would 
stimulate buying from that source 
more than a 9-cent market for fat 
lambs. Stress may be laid on the fact 
that the pick of the native crop has 
been marketed as grass conditions 
forced them in. Natives go to so 
many small points that the crop 
melts away. Many light native lambs 
will be fed out on cheap grain, de- 
laying their visit to the butcher. 





Packaged Meats to Carry 


Government Grade 


Labels 


PACKAGED meats labeled with 


a U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture certificate of quality is the 
latest innovation in the retailing of 
meats. 

Retail sales under this new system 
which is used by a group of food 
stores in New York have been re- 
ported to department officials as 
having increased from 20 to 40 per 
cent in individual stores. There are 
85 stores in the group. 

The meat is examined by a gov- 
ernment grader at a central plant 
where each wholesale cut is stamped 
with the appropriate “U. S.” grade. 
Each cut is placed in a sanitary 
package, or carton covered with a 
transparent wrapper and a govern- 
ment grade label is affixed so that 
the consumer may see at a glance 
the government certificate of qual- 
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ity. The packages are then placed 
in a special refrigerated container 
and distributed among retail stores. 

This innovation is an extension of 
the beef grading and stamping 
service inaugurated by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics several 
years ago for the purpose of carry- 
ing the grade designation from 
packer to consumer. Consumers in 
a dozen or more cities now can buy 
individual cuts of beef and lamb 
stamped with a government certifi- 
cate of quality. The service is self- 
supporting from the standpoint of 
federal expense as it is paid for by 
the packers and dealers who use it. 
Indicative of its growing popular- 
ity is the fact that in the last month 
more than 12,000,000 pounds of 
beef was government graded and 
stamped. 





Returns on the Sydney 
Ram Sale 


URRENT economic conditions 
~ and the low prices ruling for 
wool made stud breeders look for- 
ward to the big annual ram fair 
which takes place in Sydney early 
in July with a feeling of doubt. 
Fortunately falsified 
anticipation and though the market 
was erratic excellent prices were ob- 
tained for some of the best sheep on 
offer. The 2218 Merino rams sold 
at auction averaged $84.70 per head, 
compared with 2592 that averaged 
$60 in 1930. That comparison, how- 
ever, is misleading unless it is explain- 
ed that the top lots this year were a 
good deal better than those of 1930. 
The general quality was also some- 
what superior, breeders having 
realized that it would be useless to 
send in low grade sheep. Flock rams 
met with a poor demand and many 
were passed in. 

The best individual breeder’s sale 
was that of Charles Mills (Uardry) 
Limited, who sold 41 rams for an 
average of $915.12. Their top price, 
and the top price of the fair, was 


realization 
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$3390 paid for an extra special 
stud ram. Other high prices real- 
ized at auction for Merinos were 
$3024, $2116.80, $2016 and $1764. 
The best figure paid for a long wool 
was the $226.80 bid for a Border 
Leicester ram. Corriedales sold to 
$156.24. 
A. C. Mills 





English Suffolk and 
Hampshire Sheep Sales 


T the Suffolk Sheep Society 

show and sale held at Ipswich, 
England, on August 5 and 6, a top of 
$894.25 was made on a ram lamb 
sold by Messrs. Ewer & Pawsey. The 
ram stood third in the single classes 
of the show. Other high prices for 
individual rams included $664.30, 
$638.75 and $613.20. The highest 
average made by pens of five ram 
lambs was $324.14, obtained by Mr. 
Frank Sainsbury. 

In the sales of ewes a pen of 
ten shearling ewes consigned by Mr. 
Harry Long made the top of $150.97 
per head. 

Secretary G. P. Lempriere of the 
Suffolk Society reports that many 
flocks were established at this sale 
and that the sharp trading among 
the large attendance of buyers in- 
dicated the popularity of the breed. 

Two Hampshire flock sales in 
England have also been held recent- 
ly. The dispersal sale of the Bur- 
combe Manor Flock, the property 
of Mr. G. Caines Waters; took place 
on August 7. The 502 sheep offered 
went at a totol of $12,516, with 26 
rams averaging $76.89, 341 ewes 
$22.76, and 135 ewe lambs $20.32. 
The top for ram lambs was $132.86 
and for ewes, $38.93. 

At the annual sale of Hampshire 
sheep from Sir Gomer Berry’s flock 
at Pendley Stock Farm, Tring, the 
top on ram lambs was $76.65 and the 
average on the 27 sold, $48.70 per 
head. Three young rams were let 
for the season, including one at the 
high figure of $485.45. 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 12) 


Grazing in the forest allotments was 
excellent. 

Everyone here is very favorable to 
the plan to increase lamb consump- 


tion. Pendleton R. Fuller 


Encino 


Weather conditions are fair at this 
time (August 28) and fall ranges, 
from present indications, will have a 
fair quantity of feed and water. 

No sales of lambs or ewes have 
been made locally. I think there 
will be about the same number of 
feeder lambs as a year ago, and lambs 
generally weigh about the same as 
then. The number of ewe lambs 
that will be sold this fall will, of 
course, be larger. 

Celistino Garde 


California 


Seasonal weather has prevailed in 
lower sections, which is, moderately 
warm, and with negligible quantities 
of rain. Mountain ranges are in 
rather poor condition because of the 
unusually small amount of rain in 
those sections, save only for limited 
more northerly areas. Livestock are 
in fair to good condition, as every- 
thing needs rain. 


Fresno 


August has been hot and very dry. 
Feed has been very spotty on the 
forest allotments and the water sup- 
ply generally short all over. With 
the fall range everything is depend- 
ent upon early, heavy rains; other- 
wise feed conditions will be bad. 

The bulk of our lambs were push- 
ed to market last spring regardless of 
whether or not they were fat, be- 
Cause it was a dry year and most of 
the sheepmen are short of money. 

Nobody seems to want to buy 
ewes now; evidently the present 
owners will have to stay with them. 

Local sheepmen seem very indif- 
ferent to the lamb campaign, due to 
the general depression. The specula- 
tive element has quite a bit of power 
in upsetting the sheepmen’s minds. 

D. Bidegaray 
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Arizona 


Showers were good to copious gen- 
erally over the state, and frequent 
throughout the month. Consequent- 
ly range conditions are mostly good 
to excellent, only a few limited areas 
being in less satisfactory shape. 
Water supplies have been ample, and 
livestock are in comparatively good 
condition. 


Western Texas 


Showers were timely and of gen- 
eral occurrence, some of them being 
heavy; consequently pastures and 
ranges have had ample moisture most 
of the time, and livestock have done 
very well. There are, however, some 
far southwestern ranges that are only 
fair. 

Comstock 


We have had good weather this 
month and feed and water prospects 
are good (August 27). 

There has been quite a bit of 
activity in lambs the past month. 
Feeder lambs, both wethers and 
mixed bunches, have been contract- 
ed at 4 cents, and ewe lambs are sell- 
ing at $3.25 a head. There will be 
more feeders than in 1930 and more 
ewe lambs will be marketed than 
was the case a year ago. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes 
have recently changed hands at $4.50 
a head. 

The Eat More Lamb program has 
strong backing in this section, and 
an increased use of lamb locally has 
been noticed. 

Continental Ranch Co. 





Ready for Distribution: 
Premium List of Inter- 
national 


Manager B. H. Heide, of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, 
which will be held at the Chicago 
Stock Yards this year November 28 
to December 5, announces that the 
Preliminary Classification for the 
1931 show is now off the press and 
ready for distribution. It will be 


mailed free on application to the 


International office at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. 


According to Mr. Heide, indica- 
tions point to the 1931 exposition 
being like each of its predecessors. 
greater in size and significance than 
its forerunner. There will be more 
breeds of sheep in the 1931 competi- 
tion than ever before, and a number 
of changes have been made in the 
swine classification which it js 
thought will improve this feature 
of the exposition and will be of in- 
terest to prospective exhibitors in 
that department. 

Entries will close for the in- 
dividual livestock classes November 
1, for the International Grain and 
Hay Show, November 10, and for 
the carload lots of cattle, sheep, and 
swine, November 21. 





Old Ewes as Hog Feed 


HY in the “heck” will farmers 

send ewes to market at such 
prices? I suggest that word be sent 
to them that old ewes make good 
hog feed. 

The fall of about 1886 or 1887 
I pelted 7,000 sheep at Kansas City 
—got more for the pelts then than 
I could get now—and fed the car- 
casses to hogs with good results. 
When it got cold enough I shipped 
three box cars full to Chicago, a car 
a week. The first car sold for 2 
cents a pound; the second, for 11 
cents, and the third, for $1.00. I 
wrote my commission man that he 
would probably be surprised and 
pleased to know that those ship- 
ments made money. But I would 
quit before they got another 50 
cents lower. 

Since those days conditions of the 
sheep industry have been good and 
bad by turns—and will be in the 
future, regardless of government ef- 
forts to help the farmer and stock- 
grower. I am wondering if con- 
ditions would be helped if our gov- 
ernment would open its purse to 
the wool dealers—the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, and above 
all, the consumers. 


Soda Springs, Ida. A. J. Knollin 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in August 


Chicago 
BD be qeae the end of August the 
lamb market showed gratifying 
signs of revival. During the last 
week of that month prices advanced 
§0 to 75 cents per hundred. 

Paper prices did not show this ad- 
vance, but these figures are frequent- 
ly deceptive as killers’ actual cost is 
determined by the sort. When pick- 
ing is easy sorts are severe, otherwise 
lambs that grade as culls in the case 
of natives, seconds in westerns, get 
by with the flock. An “out” native 
jamb has been worth $2.50 less than 
when it evaded a drastic sort. Buyers 
have an ingenious, but stereotyped 
method of keeping the upper crust 
as thin as possible. On moderate runs, 
when the dressed market happens to 
be active, sorting is necessarily re- 
laxed. In the case of westerns with 
tops to packers around $8.25 as was 
the case late in August and seconds 
at $5.75 to $6, reducing the sort put 
money into the owner’s pocket in far 
greater proportion than a 25-cent 
advance on paper indicated. 


The secret of successful buying is 
keeping the sort high. Reducing the 
sort late in August increased the 
value of every 70-pound lamb left in 
by $1.75. When western lambs were 
on a $7.50@7.75 basis in August, 
they “sorted hell out of them,” to 
use trade vernacular; at $8@8.25 
there were few throwouts. In the 
case of natives a spread of $3.50 to 
$4 per hundred between tops and 
throwouts meant approximately 
$2.50 per head. All of which goes to 
show that every trade has a bundle 
of tricks concealed up its sleeve. 

Indications are that sorting will 
be relaxed during the rest of the sea- 
son as the proportion of good lambs 
is falling down. That probability 
was conspicuously in evidence late in 
August, both with natives and west- 
erns. Northwestern lambs have been 
continuously topped out at home 
and, always, along in September the 
movement shows deterioration, run- 
ning largely to feeders, as the pro- 


portion from Montana and Wyom- 
ing increases. Owing to a dry range 
condition generally September 
should make things harder for the 
buying side of the trade. 
September is not ordinarily a 
favorable month for the grower at 
the sheep house. This year more 
favorable conditions are probable. 
There will be fewer “comeback” 
western lambs as they did not go 
out to return in September and 
October. Packers put the bulk of 
the thin Californias on dry feed and 
have already converted them into 
meat; Idaho, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming have been topping out and by 
September were down to the third 
cut; the condition of the native crop 
has deteriorated owing to a prolong- 
ed dry spell during which pasture 
disappeared over much of the area 
east of the Missouri River and the 
time is near when killers’ main de- 
pendence will necessarily be on the 
mountain area of succulent grass. 
A significant fact is that killers 
have been taking second cuts of 
western lambs right along, outbid- 
ding feeders on anything with 
weight, which is at least prima facie 
evidence that the cheaper grades of 
lambs are moving freely. They have 
paid $5.75@6 for these lambs when 
tops were worth $8@8.25. During 
August a Baltimore butcher filed an 
order at Chicago for 1000 of these 
lambs weekly and he is a small oper- 
ator. This does not mean that win- 
ter scarcity impends as there will be 
enough lambs to go around, but no 
other conclusion is logical than that 
consumers are taking the product 
as slaughter has been maintained at 
record volume, and despite occasion- 
al complaint concerning difficulty 
in moving low grade meat, every 
pound has been sold. At least a 
suspicion exists that packers have 
made a killing on lambs costing any- 
where from $4 to $6 during drastic 
sorting period. Such was killer de- 
mand for second cuts of western 
lambs at $5.75@6 that in two days 
during the last week of August, only 


three carloads went to the country 
from Chicago. Killers did not take 
them to lose money. 


Features of the August markets 
were wide swings in prices; acquisi- 
tion of medium and inferior lambs 
by killers; deficiency in supply of 
finished stock and an active dressed 
market. Prices swing somewhat 
violently, tops at Chicago ranging 
from $7.50 to $8.75. At the low 
levels sorting was drastic; on the re- 
bounds limited, so that prices do not 
indicate actual conditions. On the 
breaks thousands of native lambs sold 
at $4@5; killers buying westerns not 
up to standard at $6.50@7; when the 
going was good most of the natives 
went along with the loads in which 
they came and in sorting westerns 
few went out. The few lambs adapt- 
ed to city butcher needs always got 
a slight premium, but not what 
merit entitled them to as by 
courtesy these operators get scant 
competition; in fact they invariably 
buy their lambs on a basis that looks 
cheap compared with what the main 
run realizes, carcass value con- 
sidered. 


The big run was on August 17, 
when 115,000 head reported at ten 
major markets. That occasion was 
considered opportune by the buying 
interests to introduce a new system 
by which the sort was to be deter- 
mined after the price had been made, 
the buyer to do the sorting, with- 
out recourse. A deadlock resorted 
as such a system would have amount- 
ed to “marking the ticket”, by the 
purchaser, incidentally rendering the 
salesman superfluous. A 24-hour bat- 
tle resulted in continuance of the 
old system with the sort specified, 
but the market went off 50 cents 
to $1 per hundred that week under 
the most drastic sorting of the sea- 
son. The logical effect was sharp 
curtailment of the native run as 
country buyers were unable to oper- 
ate and the $8 quotation was prompt- 
ly restored. The top went to $8.40 
on natives and $8.25 on westerns be- 
fore the end of the month, with sort- 
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ing on natives whittled down and 
most of the westerns realizing $8.25, 
with short second cuts at $6. 


Conditions in the sheep end of the 
trade have gradually gone from bad 
to worse, aggravating the old ewe 
problem. Farmers are keeping their 
female stock, but making scant ad- 
ditions. Feed is cheap and even at 
present prices a farm-grown lamb is 
not a liability. Western growers 
have no alternative but to hold, as 
this class of stock cannot pay freight 
bills. Ewes dropped to a $1@2 per 
hundred basis at Chicago, a few 
solid-mouth breeders going to the 
country af a cost of around $3 per 
head. The last week of August, 
Harry Snyder, of Montana, had a 
string of ewes in Chicago that went 
to killers at $2 per hundred, the good 
mouths finding the country outlet 
up to $3. These were good ewes 
out of the mountains. Armour has 
been a somewhat free buyer of fat 
ewes but few other killers care to 
bid on them, asserting that the prod- 
uct is unsalable. A 2-cent ewe, dress- 
ing 50 per cent, makes a 4-cent 
carcass, pelt and offal paying for 
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killing. An English mutton chop in 
an atmospheric restaurant, however, 
costs the same old war price. There 
has been a fair shipping demand at 
Chicago all summer despite a large 
native crop down east. Packers are 
running plants at the Atlantic sea- 
board and must have material to 
operate with. Following the low 
spot in August native lambs actually 
advanced 50 cents to $1 per hundred, 
sorts considered, a decidedly 
optimistic sign. A dry August play- 
ed havoc with the rank and file of 
native lambs. Ordinarily killers will 
not buy lambs below 70 pounds; on 
this occasion they bought westerns 
down to 60 pounds to get numbers, 
also taking on a raft of pee-wee 
natives. 


Despite penalization of native 
buck lambs $1 per hundred, there has 
been no perceptible diminution in 
the proportion of that class of stock. 
Growers figure that the penalty does 
not exceed 50 cents per hundred, 
when added weight is reckoned with, 
and the trimming operation is labor- 
ious. The trade accepts the penalty 


as justifiable, although it will not 
remedy the evil. 

Dressed markets have absorbed a 
large volume of ovine product with- 
Gut stagnating. Spreads have been 
wide, choice carcasses selling up to 
$23; common down to $8. Aspread 
of $16 to $19 per hundred has 
bought the bulk of the carcass lambs. 
Yearling carcasses have wholesaled 
at $10 to $12 and common to good 
ewes at a range of $3 to $9, extra 
weights making $3 and culls as low 
as $2. From the dressed market has 
come complaint of an excess of in- 
ferior product, yet every pound has 
disappeared. 

Every short run has pushed lamb 
prices up, affording promise that 
when the western run tapers off 
higher prices are probable. Many 
sections are short of feeding lambs, 
feed never was as cheap or plentiful 
in modern times, and a gap in sup- 
ply of finished lambs impends. The 
market should be equal to a better 
performance pending the arrival of 
the main column of winter fed lambs. 


J. E. Poole 





= 
Tene Perenr 


Prepared Especially for 
Sheep Branding 


= 
Dem Pgocn 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 
Northern Calif, Wool Warehouse Co., San 

Francisco, Calif. 
Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 
Chas. Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 
T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. 
Erb Hardware Co., ‘Lewiston, Ida. 





For Fall Branding, to Increase the Value 
of Your Wool Clip next Shearing 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


BLACK — RED — GREEN 
WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St. 


Dine Geer 


Unaffected by Weather 
—Will Not Injure Wool 


Dee geen 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING at ag 
Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, 
Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Bocatellc, =. Sache 
and Grand Junction, Colo 
Billings Hdw. Co., Billings, Mont. 
Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, M. 
Marshall Wells ” Haw. Co., ‘iatings, 
Great Falls, Spokane, Portland. 
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Omaha 


ON the heaviest August run since 
1920, fat lamb prices pursued 
an erratic course. They were at peak 
levels just before the close, but the 
heaviest run of the season arrived 
on the final day of trade and broke 
the market 50 cents so that closing 
levels were no more than strong to 
25 cents over the end of July. 

Total receipts were close to 445,- 
000, consisting mainly of lambs. This 
represented an increase of 169,000 
over July and was 69,000 heavier 
than the run for August, 1930. By 
the end of the month all of the 
principal range lamb producing 
states were contributing to supplies. 

Range lambs opened the month 
on a $6.75@7.00 basis to packers. 
Values hovered in the same vicinity 
for the first week, then shot up to 
a top of $8, only to recede to 
$7.25 within three days. During 
the last week the $8 mark was again 
reached but the break on the 31st 
put the final top at $7.65, with 
most good lambs at $7@7.50. 

Volume of supplies and the plain 
quality of most lambs coming indic- 
ated premature marketing from the 
range country. Many a day only 
35 to 40 per cent of westerns ar- 
rived in killing condition and strict- 
ly choice, well-finished lambs were 
few and far between. 

With a raft of half-fat stuff com- 
ing, packers insisted upon sharp dis- 
counts on that class, sales ranging 
from close to $7 at the best times 
on down to $6 and below when the 
market was at low ebb. At top or 
near-top prices lambs had to be good. 
Sorting was most severe shortly after 
midmonth, buyers getting more big- 
hearted in the late trade, but again 
tightening up on the extreme close. 

Demand for feeding lambs re- 
mained relatively narrow during the 
first 10 days of August and prices 
slipped. Country interest waxed keen 
from then on and the market 
gathered strength steadily without 
much regard for the trend of fat 
lambs as all corn belt states entered 
the trade. By the end of the month 
quotations stood 25(@50 cents over 
the close of July. 


The greatest upturn was uncover- 
ed on the low end of the price range, 
due largely to improved quality of 
the feeders offered. This was fortu- 
nate, for lambs found ready sale 
whether light or heavy, at top prices, 
if they were good but nobody was 
very much interested in the com- 
mon, rough and wrinkly grades. 


SALT LAKE 


“» » 158 R 
SALT LAKE 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. ° 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





A Better Camp for Your Money 


Trail 
Tongues, 
Bows, 
Slats 
and 
Covers 


DeLux and 
Standard Camps 


Famous for 
Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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neighboring towns. 
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Telephoning Often Increases 
Profits 


The telephone promotes many sales. 
loss of time, it permits “shopping around” for the 
best prices—helps determine where and when to 


It’s always of instant help in case of accident, 
illness, or fire—always ready to run errands to 


The modern farm home uses the 
telephone to advantage. 


Without 
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Local commercial feeders are tak- 
ing most of the heavy lambs for 
shearing and short-term feeding, 
while bulk of the lighter lambs are 
going onto corn belt farms. 

Early in the month good black- 
faced feeders were still being bought 
at $5@5.25, but very few whitefaces 
passed $4.75 and medium grades sold 
on down to $4.00 and under. Dur- 
ing the last 10 days, however, no 
really desirable lambs: went below 
$5.25 and bulk of the good ones 
brought $5.50 or better, with top 
grades up to $5.75. 

Total feeder shipments were 200,- 
§74 for the month, an increase of 
73,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1930 and nearly three times more 
than went out in July. It also stood 
as the heaviest volume for any pre- 
vious August since 1926. 

2 Fat ewes were a drug on the mar- 
Salt la ke Union Stock Yards ket and prices slumped $1.50@1.75 
during the month, carrying top 
North Salt Lake, Utah kinds from $3 down to $1.50@1.75 
and pretty good heavy ewes as low 
The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway as $1@1.25. Even at these prices 
to Eastern or Coast Markets. packers didn’t want more than a few 
head each day. Range yearlings, fat, 
Communicate with sold mainly at $4.50 down. 
Some country interest developed in 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. breeding stock and most ewes that 


North Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. came, after midmonth found out- 
let in this direction. Interest was 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager for the most part confined to good 
young stock, especially yearlings, 
which were very scarce and quotable 
as high as $5. Solid-mouthed ewes 
in good condition brought $2.50@ 


MORRIS FEED YARDS | 4.00 and one-year breeders $1.75 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS (@2.25. Thin feeding ewes were hard 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. tc move at $1@1.60. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional es Ri 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a.m. next morning. - Kittoe 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filli our stock at Morris Feed Yards. H 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! Kansas City 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. Ausust lamb prices closed in 
MORRIS FEED YARDS the same position as the begin- 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri ning of the month, and 50 cents 
under the high point. The general 


THE BEST IDENTIFICATION market uncovered two advances and 
MARK KNOWN ~ 7 


N . “ a ¥& We two setbacks and the extreme price 

Perfect PAR /\ 4 cor Conpoand Leverage Plier y, range was 85 cents to $1. At the 
Ss ip eN SS hes AL-WUZ-ON £22 low point best lambs brought $7.15, 

Cotte, Hos & Sheep. Attached in one operation with the , Mane Ses and at the high point $8. Through- 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO rage nal Fe out the month there were varied per- 


65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS | centage sorts that made even a great- 


T LAKE CITY, UTAH es x 7 
er variation 1n prices. 





WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - - Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CQ. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY { Sheep FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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In view of the fact that the gen- 
eral trade was not permitted to lose 
sight of the depressing influences in 
the general situation the market 
made a creditable showing. The fed- 
eral reports emphasized poor range 
conditions and the necessity for 
sheepmen to cut down their flocks 
to protect carrying ability for the 
coming winter. Also the lack of 
feed in many of the largest western 
feeding sections made it clear to 
feeders in other areas that they 
would have a large crop of thin 
lambs at their disposal. At no time 
during the month were killers with- 
out the assurance of adequate sup- 
plies. 

On the average, August condition 
of lambs was below normal. In the 
first half of the month native lambs 
predominated, and in the latter half 
it was about an even division be- 
tween natives and westerns. By the 
end of the month practically all the 
natives had been cleaned up and the 
market at the beginning of Septem- 
ber is dependent on western supplies. 

August closed with the better 
grades of fat lambs quotable at $7.25 
to $7.50 and the medium to good 
grades $6.50 to $7.25. Of the west- 
ern lambs offered thus far those from 
Utah and Colorado have shown the 
best condition, and Wyoming, Idaho 
and Oregon the poorest and none 
have graded up to the average of the 
past several years. 

Fat sheep prices fluctuated within 
a §0-cent range. On the close of the 
month yearlings brought $4 to $5, 
wethers $2.50 to $3.25; ewes $1 to 
$2.50. Old ewes in some cases did 
nct do much more than cover mar- 
keting expenses, and yearlings were 
in better demand than any other 
class of mature sheep. 


The supply of feeding lambs was 
not large enough to meet the in- 
quiry and most orders were carried 
forward awaiting increased runs. 
The better classes of feeding lambs 
brought $5 to $5.50 and the plain 
to fair kinds $4 to $4.50. Some 
breeding ewes brought $2 to $4.25, 
but there were only a few bunches 
that were suited to go back to the 
country. Most of the aged ewes 








Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 











HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Meda] Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormpreof. 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, 

















FOR FLY BLOW 
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PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Sold By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 
Del Rio, Texas 


Smith Drug Co. Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Ozona, Texas Phoenix, Ariz. 


Concho Drug Co. 
San Angelo, Texas 














CAPSULES 


Sheep and Goats are effectively 
treated for the ordinarystomach worms and 
also Ostertagia Ostertagi with Nema Worm 
Capsuleswithoutinjurytotheanimals. When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 


A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 
FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-W 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 











Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 
Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Lincoln Rambouillets 


For the 1931 Season I Have 
1000 Head of Choice 


Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Yearling Rams 
Priced in Line with the Times 
C. R. TINTINGER 


Cascade, Montana 























I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


BODINE 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 


‘Cullen Hotel | 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


RATES, $1.25 AND UP 


More Sheep bought and sold in the 
Cullen Hotel than in any hotel in 
the United States. 


inched alll cthinn, 


ll i i i 
ON wa A ee ee ae ee ee 


- 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 











went to killers as canners. Pro- 
ducers should not appraise their 
good breeding ewes on the basis of 
ewe prices at markets for the simple 
reason that offerings at markets in 
breeding classes are not up to stand- 
ard grade. 

September offers fairly promising 
conditions for the feeder trade. The 
Kansas City trade territory has a4 
much larger supply of feed than a 
year ago. Feeders are just beginning 
to make their purchases and they 
plan on buying freely in September. 
All angles of the trade have advised 
feeders that September is a good 
month to buy. It is natural for feed- 
ers to wait for liberal runs before 
they begin buying, at any rate there 
is every indication that the volume 
of demand will be the largest in 
Kansas City for several years past. 

As to actual feed capacity, the 
corn crop in Kansas City territory is 
400 million bushels larger than last 
year. Kansas produced 225 million 
bushels of wheat, the largest crop 
ever matured in any state. Texas 
and Oklahoma have large wheat 
crops and all states to the eastward 
have corn with plenty of rough 
feed. Prices for feed are low. At 
country points wheat is bringing 25 
to 33 cents a bushel and the new 
corn crop will probably be under 30 
cents. Hay, kafir and sorghum 
grains will be cheap also. Farmers 
can save a large amount of rough 
feed by handling lambs and they 
will feed rather than sell their crops 
at present low prices. 

The Missouri Pacific railroad has 
made available for the drouth areas 
of Nevada, Oregon and California a 
special service, whereby sheepmen 
can ship their lambs to points in 
eastern Colorado and Kansas, where 
feed is plentiful and not pay the 
freight rate until the lambs are mar- 
keted. The freight rate on such 
shipments will be the usual through 
rate plus the regular 814 cents feed- 
in-transit privilege. The railroad re- 
quires that all billing be made to Mis- 
souri River points and that it shall 
have control of such shipments dur- 
ing the entire period. It is estimated 
that 200,000 Nevada lambs have al- 
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ready been listed with the Missouri 
Pacific railroad. 

The Union Pacific railroad has 
improved its service to Kansas City 
and is now operating trains from 
Laramie, Wyoming, through to Kan- 
sas City without unloading. 

August receipts in Kansas City 
were 134,138 or 13,400 larger than 
in August 1930, and about an aver- 
age for the five years. Total re- 
ceipts for the eight months this year 
were 1,540,977 or 221,814 larger 
than in the same period last year and 
a record for the first eight months in 
any year. | 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


to prenel receipts for August were 
137,850, the largest number ever 
received in this month. Of the 
month’s total 97,098 were from 
Idaho and Oregon, 13,406 were from 
other western states and 37,346 were 
natives. 


The top on western lambs during 
the month ranged from $7@8, 
reaching the latter price on two oc- 
casions, the 13th and 28th. There 
was a §0-cent drop on the last day of 
the month, leaving the closing top at 
$7.50, compared to $7.25 a month 


ago. General quality was only fair 
and many loads of medium kinds 
sold $5.75@6.50. Native lambs 
were of poor quality, and while the 
top ranged from $7@7.75, the bulk 
sold from $5@6.50, with culls down 
to $3. 

The demand for feeder lambs was 
good most of the month and on the 
close most sales were made at $5.50. 
A total of 35,855 was returned to 
the country, or more than one- 
fourth of the month’s total receipts. 

The sheep market broke $1.50@ 
2.00 during the month. On the close 
choice ewes were selling at $1.75 
against $3.25 a month ago; wethers 
were selling at $2@3 and yearlings 


$4@4.50. 
H. H. Madden 














The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet — 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 

They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 

They produce real mutton lambs. 


REGISTERED STUD RAMS PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 




















Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 





We 
Produce 
— = a High Type 
Briggs “2025”—First Prize P 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram of Rambouillet 

at California State 

















Fair, 1930. 


A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 











CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


“Blood Lines Tell” 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet sheep is 
in demand the world over. They are big boned, 
long stapled, and smooth. 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we have ever 
had. Rams for sale in single or carload lots. 


We have for sale 400 good Registered Ewes. 
Prices to suit purchaser, or will lease to right 
party with good ranch and plenty of feed. 


Correspondence Solicited 





eee , 7 “ee John K. Madsen, Prop. 
ee MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


“SUPERIOR” cs 


Many Times Grand Champion eat ail P. O. Box 219 Telephone 174 


























KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 





Our Champion “C” type Rambouillet Ram, 1931, Our Champion Corriedale Ram undefeated at 
at Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, Ak-Sar-Ben the 1930 shows—Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, 
Stock Show, Kansas National Stock Show and the Ak-Sar-Ben, Kansas National, American Royal and 
American Royal. Also Champion at Denver Stock Chicago International. 

Show, 1931. 





STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 








Pure Bred | jee = | Healthy 





Mountain | a ERAGE | Vigorous 
Range Raised | cee eae 2 | || Heavy Shearers 



































Extremely Low Prices on Car Lots 
Registered Lambs at Less than Range Prices 


Big lambs, heavy shearers, cross well on any breed or cross-breed. The 
most valuable dual purpose sheep for crossing on the Merino for big, 
quick-growing lambs and lengthening and increasing the staple. 


REX E. BORD, Box 31, Klamath Falls, Oregon 






































L. U. Rams have been an established breed for over 25 years and are guaranteed 
to breed a standard quality of wool for the N. Y. Exchange Wool Top Futures Market, 
and most suitable for range purposes. “NO CAMOUFLAGE PRACTICED.” 











Bottom te 
Ewe 165 lbs. Fleece 2) Ibs. 
L. U. SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyoming 
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Stock Yards Help Move 
Feeder Lambs 


NUMBER of new and helpful 

efforts are in evidence this year, 
in connection with the handling of 
the lamb crop. While various stock 
-yard companies and commission 
concerns have always done a good 
deal of work along this line, this 
year some innovations are being 
made. 


The following letter was recently 
mailed out to a large number of lamb 
feeders by the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company: 


Each year there is a slack demand for 
feeder lambs from the 1st of September 
until Colorado and Nebraska feeders start 
purchasing in good numbers around the 
latter part of October. During this period 
lambs are generally cheaper at Denver than 
at any later time. Checking over last year’s 
sales, around September 25, we find the 
feeder top was 6 cents with quite a few 
down around § cents. The people who pur- 
chased at that time received very good re- 
turns on their investment. 


Generally beet section feeders state they 
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cannot handle lambs during this period on 
account of the beet harvest. This may be 
more a condition of mind and custom than 
an impossible physical condition. The hay 
is all put up—pastures, stubbles or feeding 
lots are available, and it is only a case of 
the labor necessary to handle the lambs 
until grain feeding is started later. The 
lambs purchased are feeders, not fat Jambs, 
and will not shrink excessively. The period 
they may be pastured or hay fed will assist 
in acclimating them and put them in better 
condition to be grain fed. Labor is plentiful 
at economical rates for whatever may be 
necessary during the holding time. Two or 
three feeders might club together. 
Conditions are dry in the West and it 
looks as if there will be a plentiful supply 
of feeders—larger than last year. A great 
many old ewes held back because of low 
prices have produced lambs. If purchases 
are made when the lambs are available— 
when they must move off of western ranges 
—there should be plenty to go around. 
Feeders who turned down lambs available 
at Denver last year at 54 cents later paid 
7% cents. This difference of 2 cents on 
65 pound lambs represents $1.30 per head. 
This is called to your attention because 
it may be possible for many of the Colorado 
feeders to handle lambs earlier. By so 
handling, the demand will be more evened 
up with the supply. During September last 
year many feeder lambs were forwarded 








unsold from Denver due to the light de- 
mand at that time, while later there were 
not anywhere near enough lambs to supply 
the demand at Denver. You try to practice 
orderly selling. It will also pay you to 
practice orderly buying. 


At Kansas City the stock yard 
officials and the sheep commission 
men held a meeting on July 28 for 
consideration of the fall movement 
of lambs. It was arranged that the 
stock yard company, the commis- 
sion men and the traders in the yards 
would join in the carrying of an ad- 
vertisement in the Drovers Tele- 
gram, which is the Kansas City mar- 
ket paper, for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of eastern feeders 
to facilities for obtaining feeder 
lambs at Kansas City. Special copies 
of the paper will go to over 7,500 
addresses. 


While this form of cooperation is 
in the interest of the parties par- 
ticipating, it is at the same time very 
helpful to producers and is in line 
with the establishment of broader 
and sounder policies and methods of 
marketing the country’s lamb crop. 

















Thirty Years’ Experi 


An Unusual Opportunity 


To secure foundation stock or build up your blood lines 
from one of America’s greatest HAMPSHIRE FLOCKS. 


Due to crowded range conditions and to the increas- 
ing size of our mutton operations, we are offering for 
sale a number of our choice quality registered and pure- 
bred Hampshire ewes. Will sell in lots to suit purchaser; 
ages ranging from lambs to aged ewes. 


Also an excellent selection of Hampshire rams and 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams. 


Write now for particulars 


Wood Live Stock Co. 


SPENCER, IDAHO 





ence in Purebred Hampshire Breeding 
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HAMPSHIRES 


free of charge. 














Hampshire-Suffolk Crossbreds 


QUALITY RAMS ONE-HALF PRICE 


Two Year Olds, Yearlings and February Lambs 


Our rams are range raised, big heavy boned, husky fellows—the right 
kind for range breeding. 
Write us how many you will require and we will have them grained up 
for you and in the “pink of condition.” 


Also stud rams in Hampshires and Romneys. 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 


Yakima, Washington 


Will replace any defective rams 


Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 


ROMNEYS 

















Expansion of 
Feeding-in- Transit Privileges 


CCORDING to an announce- 

ment made on September 10, by 
E. F. Bertling, general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific in Salt Lake City, 
feeding-in-transit privileges for live- 
stock from drouth sections of the 
West have been greatly enlarged by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

By a previous order, the commis- 
sion authorized the publication of a 
tariff on sheep orginating in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Oregon for feed- 
ing in transit at points on the Mis- 
souri Pacific in eastern Colorado and 
Kansas, providing that no freight 
charges would be made at either 
points of origin or feeding points on 
the condition that shippers furnish 
satisfactory bond that the charges 
will be met after the sheep are fat- 
tened and marketed. 

The commission has now au- 
thorized the same plan for sheep in 
double-deck loads from Utah and 
Idaho, as well as from California, 
Nevada and Oregon, and for cattle 
in single-deck loads from all five 
states. 

The object is to give livestock men 
in the drouth states, where feed is 
scarce, an opportunity to put their 
animals in marketable condition in 
parts of Colorado and Kansas, where 
feed is plentiful. The shippers will 
have to make their own arrange- 
ments for feeding and pasturage at 


Kansas City or some other Missouri 
River points, and shipments must be 
made before next January 14, the 
order provides. 





Finishing Lambs for Growers’ 
Account 


N intensive and very significant 
innovation in the handling of 
feeder lambs from the range has been 
inaugurated this year by the Wing- 
field Bank interests of Nevada. Over 
100,000 lambs grown by patrons of 
these banks are being shipped to 
feeding areas in Kansas on a profit 
sharing arrangement. ‘The Kansas 
farmers furnishing the feed and car- 
rying for the lambs are to receive the 
final selling price at the market for 
the gains made. Shipping expense 
will be charged to the account of 
the individual growers who, under 
this arrangément, will receive the 
difference between the per pound 
value of the lamb as a feeder and as a 
finished product less the incidental 
expenses. 


This movement contains a great 
deal of promise for lessening the 
speculative risks involved in the 
finishing of lambs and under present 
conditions seems to offer material 
advantage to the range breeders. 


From Oregon it is reported that 
over 50,000 lambs are being moved 
to South Dakota feeding areas under 
somewhat similar arrangements. 


Pocatello Ram Sale 


E Annual Eastern Idaho Ram 
Sale will be held at the Pocatello 
Union Stock Yards on October 3. 
This is the largest and latest offer- 
ing of range rams in the West. Over 
500 Hampshire, Suffolk, and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire rams will be offer- 
ed, as well as approximately 200 rams 
of the white-faced breeds. 





What Sheepmen Should Do 
To the Editor: 


S an old retired sheepman, I 
cannot help but voice my opin- 
ion in regard to the present sheep 


situation. For instance, packers’ 
offering from fifty cents to two 
dollars per hundred for aged and fat 
ewes, many of which were bought 
only a few years ago from $10 to 
$14 per head, eighty pound lambs 
at $7.50 to $7.75—that is enough to 
put many a good sheepman out of 
business before snow flies again. 


About nine-tenths of the wool 
from farm flocks in the Yakima 
Valley (about 100 carloads) was 
sold at 12 to 12% cents per pound. 
It was worth 20 cents per pound at 
the time, but every one needs money 
and one buyer snapped almost all of 
the crop. 

From 1896 on and for years after 
all heavy wethers and ewes weighing 
140 to 160 pounds out of Minne- 
sota and the corn belt feed lots were 














HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 


Both yearling rams and ram 
lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 














BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 
Bred From Choice Blood Lines 
His Lordship—61739—A Beautiul Son 
of Commander, in Service 


DAVID BETHUNE—Winsper, Ida. 











Hampshires 








Prepare to demand the 
top prices for your lambs 
in 1932 by using the 
right type of rams and 
ewes now. 


We Can Help You. 
5 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 


Minnie Miller, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 











REGISTERED 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
Utah’s Premier Flock 
Our offering for the season’s 
trade consists of stud rams, year- 
ling range rams, ram lambs, and 
our usual offering of ewes. 
The advantage of using quality 
Hampshire rams never looked 
better. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
Stockton, Utah 
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sold principally for export to Eng- 
land. I saw in the Glasgow paper 
that ten days ago fat ewes were 
selling from $12 to $14. In Chi- 
cago this same class of ewes are 
selling from $2 to $3 per head. The 
ocean freight is or used to be very 
reasonable in proportion to Ameri- 
can railroad rates. There must be 
something wrong with the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange and with the 
packers too, that no one has looked 
into this situation. 

Another point I would like to 
mention, if our government wool 
selling agency could get 70 per cent 
or better of all the wool in this 
country signed up, wool today 
would bring from 14% to 20 cents 
or better. About February or 
March the mills sent buyer spotters 
out to Texas, Arizona, California 
and Washington, and they bought 
most of the choice clips at average 
wool prices and left most of the 
lower grades for the Corporation to 
handle. 

The mills surely would not. pay 
144 cents duty on foreign wool 
and leave our wool right at their 
door. It is too bad that sheepmen 
cannot see their mistake by not sup- 
porting and employing the Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Instead of raising the grazing 
fees as the government has done for 
the past three years, they ought to 
cut them accordingly and the com- 
mission men and feed stations ought 
to do likewise. They all should 
help carry the burden, for unless 
conditions change the sheepmen will 
be in a far more deplorable condi- 
tion than during Cleveland’s free 
wool times, in the nineties. At 
that time we paid the herders $25 
to $30 per month. Shearing was 
8 cents per head, range was free, 
hay (what little we fed) from $2.50 
to $4 per ton, barley, 18 cents per 
bushel, farm machinery, harness, 
and saddles about one-half of what 
they are now. 

Today they tell me some sheep- 
men are still paying wartime wages, 
from $50 to $75 per month, shear- 
ing was 14 cents per head here this 


spring. It cost $5 to $7 more for 
extra feed per ewe and all grazing 
is leased or owned. 

I sincerely believe if the sheep- 
men had followed the advice of Mr, 
Stanley Coffin of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, to not breed any yearling 
ewes last fall, they would have 
realized more money out of the lambs 
they would have had. That would 
cut the lamb crop several million 
short which would mean better 
prices. 

K. O. Kohler, Sr. 





Rambouillet Association 


Meeting 
N. ARNETT was reelected 


president of the American Ram- 
bouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
at a meeting held Wednesday, August 
26, at Salt Lake City, with several 
score present. 

Mr. Arnett is president of the 
Intermountain Livestock Marketing 
Association, sponsored by the Federal 
Farm Board, and also one of the 
owners of the Rambouillet Sheep 
Company at Bozeman, Montana. 

The Rambouillet Association has 
1340 members in virtually every 
state in the Union. Its purpose is 
to keep pedigree records and improve 
the Rambouillet breed of sheep. 

Following the adoption of some 
changes in the constitution of the 
organization, election of officers 
took place. In addition to Mr. Ar- 
nett, the officers are: J. W. Owens, 
Ozona, Texas, vice president; E. M. 
Moore, Mason, Mich., director of 
district 1; Frank L. Hall, Crawford, 
Neb., district 2; T. L. Drisdale, Juno, 
Texas, district 3; W. D. Candland, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, district 4; Joseph 
King, Laramie, Wyo., district 5; 
Frank L. Bullard, Woodland, Calif., 
district 6. 

The new officers and directors 
will take office January 1, 1932, and 
will meet later to select the secretary 
and treasurer. At present Mrs. 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysvale, Ohio, is 
secretary, and John Webb, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is treasurer. 
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| meager! service, particularly 
from the Union Pacific System, 
has undoubtedly improved in so far 
as speed of movement of stock ship- 
ments on the main line is concerned, 
but from my personal experience 
so much time is lost in concentrat- 
ing shipments for main line service 
that the extra mileage per hour is 
discounted before that service be- 
gins. 
It has been my misfortune to have 
my shipments originate on a logging 
road, which also handles livestock 
shipments. In the past fifteen years 
this road has never fallen down on 
giving the service requested by the 
shipper. If the power was wanted 
at daylight, it was there at that 
time. It may only have been the 
section crew with pinch bars, but 
I have loaded many a car spotted by 
that method and like it. I may 
have had to ride the top of the cars 
ahead of a train load of logs where 
conditions seemed right for rough 
going, but I have yet to get the first 
jolt really hurtful to newly loaded 
sheep. This road seems to know 
what service really means and gives 
it. I wish I could say the same in 
connection with the handling of one 
of my recent shipments on the main 
line mentioned above. To my mind 
the two roads represent the oppo- 
sites in service, that is why I called 
it a misfortune to have to use the 
logging road. I may have been 
spoiled to start with. 

This is not being written to get a 
grouch out of my system, although 
I very frankly acknowledge a hang- 
over from a previous very unfortu- 
nate experience. I watched a 
switch engine pass up a ten car ship- 
ment of livestock without so much 
as a wave of the hand and leave 
that shipment on the track without 
a chance of the attendants getting 
even a drink of water for the best 
part of three hours, and no way of 
knowing when the cars would be 
moved. Hours afterward the same 
engine and crew returned and ex- 
plained that the main line did not 
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Delay in Lamb Shipping 


want to take over the shipment 
before that time. 

If that is what the railroad men 
call service then there is a very seri- 
ous difference of opinion, between 
them and me, regarding what 
service means. Having one’s stock 
in the cars exposed to the hot after- 
noon sun for almost three hours 
without movement, does not to my 
mind constitute any sort of service 
and it is our misfortune to be unable 
to do anything about it. 

In the hope that perhaps some 
railroad man with some authority 
may pick up this number of the 
Wool Grower I am going to attempt 
some explanation for my getting 
so “het” up over this experience. We 
will all agree, that this is a very dry 
year. Feed over many sections of 
the country is scarce and the stock 
trails are particularly bare. That 
means that stock offered for ship- 
ment comes in to the shipping cor- 
rals pretty well gaunted up. At 
many shipping points no hand feed- 
ing in the shape of hay can be done 
and no pasture is available. Stock 
then is the most of 24 hours off 
feed by the time the corrals are 
reached, and the loading completed. 
Add to this the 36 hours or so the 
railroad uses to reach the first feed- 
ing point and that means a ‘long 
time hungry’ as the Basque says. 

Now comes the concentration 
part of it and your shipment or 
mine fiddles along killing time here 
and there till enough tonnage of fast 
freight is got together and then 
away we go like a bat out of blazes, 
and boy! how’s that for service? 
The chances are we just scratched 
in under the 36 hours, but say, 
didn’t we move when we got going? 
Some service was it not? 

Perhaps my viewpoint is all 
wrong and the railroad’s system may 
be the best under the circumstances, 
but if that logging road ran to Chi- 
cago it would suit me much better. 


Hugh Sproat. 









FOR SALE 


350 white-face rams—Romney and Ram- 
bouillet cross. These rams have been on 
high mountain pastures all summer. They 
are a strong, vigorous, healthy lot and are 
priced for immediate sale. 

THE IDAHBOIS FARMS 


P, O. Box 1368 


Telephone 29 
Boise, Idaho 








Crossbred Ewes 
For sale by owners one band of cross- 
bred white-face yearling ewes, uni- 
form in grade, even in size, well 
grown, and in good condition. 


JOHN POITEVIN 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 











CORRIEDALE and SUFFOLK 
STUD AND RANGE RAMS 
Also a few Corriedale Ewes for Sale 
All Priced to Meet Present Conditions. 
Take advantage of present low prices to 
start your purebred flock. 
EDGMAR FARM—Dixon, Calif. 











For Sale 
75 Corriedale Ram Lambs 
At $10 Each 
For description, write— 
EMIL V. BARKER 
SAND SPRINGS, MONTANA 
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Polled 
Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE ° 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 














ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E, Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 


President—C, N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 















































American Corriedale 


Association 
e 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 









































MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 





































SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 







IN ro $2.50 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

[0 eee 
Sampson’s Native American 

Fores: Pints... 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 

on Range afd Pasture............ 4.50 
Galtiiiat's ‘Smee et. 2.50 





Fer Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



























COMMERCIAL 
BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 
Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Sait Lake, western Distributor) .......................... 36 


CAMP WAGONS 
O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utabh.............................37 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, “Utah........ 39 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo........... 39 
Bodine & Clark, No. gn Ore al 
Lindley-Cahow Com. Co., O 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, - sn 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah..38 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 38 


FEED YARDS 





Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo.......................388 
FENCES 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver........................... 2 
HOTELS 

Cullen. Galt Lake Gity, Uaiit...............:...2.0:.-.0555 40 

Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah... 40 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Ce ee: a een eee 37 





American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representatives: Salt 


Lake Stamp Co.), Salt Lake City, Utah............ 39 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....37 
PACKERS 
0 RIE TOE eee 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
a ee ee , 37 


STOCK YARDS 

Chicago Union Stock Yards....... ‘naddddadbed Tecaaea 
Denver Union Siock Yards... RAS Al 
Kansas City Stock SR Sa RES 
Omaha Union Stock Yards......... : 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 
David Bethune Winsper, Ida................0.......:cceeceeeeeees 46 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... " 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.... 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho............... 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah.......... 









Thousand Spvrings Farm, Wendell, Idaho 46 
Wad LB. Ge, Bapeiee,, TOI. nisn.cci es cccicesinesssnsenens 44 
RAMBOUILLETS 

Wm. Briggs, 





IN iso esecncgrarsncdvrseasaccohasencissomde 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........ 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, M 

W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona.... 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. . ae 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash..................-.-:.0-+ 














ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 47 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash. 45 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 47 
CORRIEDALES 
Emil V. Barker, Sand Springs, Mont.........................47 
Rex E. Bord, Klamath Falls, Ore..................-:.---::0 43 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif. AT 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming............................ 42 
SUFFOLKS 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Callif......................2::-::::c:0::0e0e00 47 
CROSSBREDS 
Romney-Rambouillets 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn................0000000.0..0-.-. 45 
Idahbois Farms, Boise, Idaho..............0.....0.....:::c.:e00 47 


Lincoln-Rambouillets 
C. R. Tintinger, Gascade, 
John Poitevin, Idaho Falls, 


Hampshire-Suffolks 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wn....... : 


RANGE SHEEP 
BE. WU ee Gey Tere, Wk. 43 

















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer 
Pres. 


J. M. Wade 
Sec’y. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

















1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
4 page (1 column) 18.00 
Y% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 


Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 


























THAT WILL PROVIDE THE LAST WORD IN 
SERVICE FOR OUR PATRONS 


If you live anywhere in that vast territory served by the SOUTH OMAHA MARKET, and raise or 
handle sheep, you will be interested in the announcement that work is now under way on a big, new, ultra- 
modern and fireproof sheep barn. 

You will be interested, because the new barn, which will stand as a tribute to the sheepmen of both 
the Corn Belt and West who meet at SOUTH OMAHA, will provide for the quicker, more efficient, and 
SAFER handling of your sheep. 

It will mean a COMPLETE MARKET SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST TYPE. 


Since earliest days the South Omaha market has been pledged to a policy of progressive service to 
the men who have made it possible for this market to attain its present high rank. 


Such a policy has included more than the constant attraction of more buyers to this point, and a 
competitive sales service of the first order. It has embraced the most rigid sanitary conditions possible to 
attain at all times, as well as adequate facilities for handling any volume of business at any time. 

Within the last two years additional pens, loading and unloading docks, and buildings have been 
provided cattlemen and hog raisers who patronize this market. Now there is rising skyward the first section 
of a new sheep barn that will give both the Western and Corn Belt sheepmen a market place of which they 
may well be proud, one which offers the last word in service. 

The new barn is to be built in four sections and will be completed in three years. The finished struc- 
ture will be of reinforced concrete, and fireproof throughout. Even to the windows, durability will be the 
keynote. Encased by all-steel sashes, their glass will be reinforced with wire mesh. 

What is even more important to you—capacity of the new barn will be DOUBLE that of the old. 
Regardless of how heavy runs may come, your sheep will be yarded quickly, in pens that are equipped with 
the most efficient feed, water, and drainage systems that it is possible to install. They will be fully protected 
from the weather. In a word, your sheep will always be in the pink of condition to command highest market 
prices. 

It was with the idea of service in mind that construction was purposely planned to extend over a period 
of three years. By so gauging the time of construction, it will be possible to handle in the same efficient 
way as in the past all sheep and lambs that arrive. Pen-room will always be ample. 

The first section of the new barn will be completed in plenty of time to be used with the old struc- 
ture during the heavy range run this fall. Other sections will follow with the convenience of our shippers 
always in mind. REMEMBER, AT NO TIME WILL THE BUILDING OF THIS BARN INTERFERE WITH 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHEEP. 

When the final structure is completed, South Omaha will offer you a fine, modern, and safe DOUBLE- 
DECK, steel-and-concrete barn that will be surpassed by none. 


SOUTH OMAHA APPRECIATES YOUR BUSINESS 


In return, we endeavor to furnish you the finest marketing facilities at all times, as well as a place 
where you can sell safely and enjoy the benefits of broadest buying competition. 


W. H. SCHELLBERG, President 


SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 








